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Introduottpn 



VAfcrr ctliiciuion ix nn fwlvtng < onccpt luu h year nces refinements in this 
romrept tliiM toiu h on a number of levels within Kducation. The variety of 
career t<Ku ation problems represented in major »pe«a: lics seizes as a rough 
barometer both of the nature and the direction ofchang,^ The purfwse of thbi 
nfom)graph is to provide interested readers with some insights into the kinds of 
a.ntributions OK's Onice of Caretir Kducation has sought to make in concep- 
tual rrfmements of career education ovcrahc hist twelve months As the fourth 
ill what has bect)me an annual summary of "Refining the Concept of Career 
Kducation" attempt;!, it is hoj>ed that the papers in this scries will, individually 
and collectively, serve the "baronieter^TtTnction for ia79. 
. The "LKSSONS LEARNKD" paper represent^ only the "tipof'thc iceberg" 
with respect to OCK efforts, during 1978-79, to develop and 'cncoutagc closer 
and more productive relationships between the Youth Employment Traiiiing 
Prop^aft, (YK rP)'of CEl A and the C:areer Education Incentive Act. Its con- 
tents will. It IS- hoped, motivate some readers to look intdfhis problem mo^;c 
ciosely Certainly, it represents ^ne of the gicatest— and most ^angcrous— 
challenges facing the career education movement. It is stiirfar too early to pre- 
dict the eventual outcome. 

Those who find themselves interested in the LIBERAL ARTS AND 
CAREER EDUCATION REVISITED paper arc urged to study other writings 
on this general topic previously published by OE's OfTicc of Career Education.- 
vSeveral of these can be found iii a 1978 OE publication entitled Considerations of 
Career ^Education For Fostsecondary Education. The overriding point being ad- 
dressed is that "career education" and "liberal arts education" arc not natural 
"enemies." On the contrary, each has many positive contributions to make to 
the other. t 

One of the most serious papers rpicparcd during 1979 was entitled CON- ■ 
TRASTS BETWEEN THE GUIDANCE AND CJ^REER EDUCATION 
MOVEMENTS. The pa|>er. in effect, attempts to recognize and deal with the 
old adage that says "Those who. fail to learn the lessons of H{|tojry will suffer 
the fates of History!" As a person who, prjor to cntcringyhc career education 
area, spent almost 30 ytars in the guidance field, it seems to me there arc 
rcinairkabic iiimilaritics in both the nature of these two fields and in (wssible 
avenues of further development available to b»)th, Because I am convinced that 
the guidance field— partly. I must admit, through my efforts— has nfade some 
sei ious errors over the last 30 years, I tried in this paper to point out some of 
these errors in hopes that career education will not repeat them. In part, thisV 
paper is intended to provide some stimulus for changing directions, within the 
guidance profession itself Hopefully, both of these aspirations wilf be clear to 
readers of ^his paper. 

Much ot the future for^caiVcr education will be dependent on its success in 
hav,jng career education pictiirrd as a cominunity effort, not as something our 



KdMi atioii Hystrin docM by itsrlT If this is to occur, a new concept of 'school 
volunteers** must emerge™a concept that views school volunteers, in part, as 
|>ersons possessmg nee<led skills ami expertise not typically found within 
professional educators The f>edrock parameters of this concept, along with 
some illustrative examples of how it might operate, arc fouiul in the paper en- 
titled SCUUK>I. VOIAJN 1 KKRS AND CAREER EDUCATION SOME 
(X)NCEP rUAI. THOUCifn S When this pa<pcr was delivered at the 1979 
Niaional Convention of the NA I lONAL SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS 
PKO( IRANI, it seemed to meet with considerable receptivity. | am anxious for 
others ip examine and react ao the ,conccf>ts of * VoluntecHsnr' fountiHn this 
paper * 

A major milestone for career education was reached in 1979 when the Divi- 
.sioii of Career Development, C'ouncil ft)r Exceptional ChiMrcn, sponsored a 
National convention on ' (Career Education for Exceptional Individuals." I'hc 
paper in ihis monograph bearing a similar title was presented near the close of 
that confeirnce I'here are two primai7 reasons why 1 wanted to include it 
he^e First, OE*s OfTice of Career h>ducation is deeply committed to providing 
sound career, education to ALL persons — including ALL exceptioVial in- 
dividuals Ix*t there be no luistake about^thf seriousness of that commiVjucnt. 
Second, I hope that some who read this paper will be UKUivatcd to locat^^ind 
study the series of excellent papers on\hls general topic found in the proceed- 
ings ol C^EC*s National Conference. Sitund career dJucation for exceptional in- 
dividuals is a challenge which can — and must — be met. \ 

Einally, I have chosen to include two papers — one entitled COMMUNITY 
C:OLLEGES AISD I HE CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE ACT and 
the mher entitled STRATEOY CONSIDERATIONS FOR IMPLEMENT- 
INC, THE K.|2 PORTION OF THE CiAREER EDUCATION INCEN- 
1*1 VE ACl" — primarilyfor the historical record. The validity of content found 
in both papers has been seriously reduced by virtue of recent appropriations ac- 
tions taken by the United States Congress/ Bottv papers were written, not 
because such trongrcssional actions were unexpcctca, but rather simply to il- 
lustrate what might have been had congressional appropriations been made at 
their authorized levels. I do not consider either paper to be a **waste.'' On the 
contraiy, each has a value, it seems to me, as a means of helping us face the 
realities of the moment without losing our perspective regarding the desirability 
of a broader set of goals. ' 

In summary, it is my hope that this set of papers will provide readers with 
some "taste of the times*' for-rareer education in 1979. At the very least, they 
should provide some kind of historical t^cord. Hopefully, some readers will 
find them more helpful than that. 
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Ustont L«arfMd from Pkiillclpantt in th« 
15 YETP/C«r««r Eduontlon MlnK-Co9f«r«nc«t 

At first blvish. to nial^o a sprcrh at the end of a soUitioii-oririitcd working 
r4)nfrrc!K <? such as this makes al><)ut as nuirh scnsc^iuv watrriiig one's lawn ini- 
inrdiatoly after a Heavy rain I urther rellcetion, however, might lead one to 
-ron( liuJe that there is st)me [K)ssible 'point in considering some broad 
generah/ations growing out ol the spec iric issues, problems, and concerns that 
have been under discussion. I want to attempt to state here the broad-brush 
^enerali/ations that I gained fVoifi conducting the 15 mini-confcrcnecs from 
which this conference proi^iti has been generated. I think they have serious 
implications for thk Where l)o We Go From H<^re?'' Qut:stion each of us 
hopefully now filies. ' ^ . 

These reniarks are divided into three paits. Firsjt • want to present some 
general observations reganhng the construction and operation of LEA/Prime 
Sponsor Agieenients that the 133 participants in ^lese 15 mini-conferences 
convmced me represent the truth. Second, I want to' commit briefly on what 
now seems to me the major problems slill to be sblved in bringing a quality 
emj^iasiv to LKA/Prime Spt)nsor agreements on a national basis. Finally, I 
want to conclude by sumnuu i/.ing what, to me, now rt'^rescnt major eh^dlenges 
for change facing both I.KAs and CK'i'A Prime Sponsor?* in their attempts to 
work better together. 

While I want to gratefully acknowledge the trenicndotis helpfulness of each 
mini-conference^ participant in supplying me with input for these gencralixa- 
tions, I want simultaneously to absolve each from any direct accountability for 
what I say. If I failed to listen as well as I should, the fault is mine, not thcih. 

LEA/Prfm» Sponsor Agr«om«ntt Under YETP; Q«n«ral ObMrvatkms 

This presentation properly begins with a series of optimistic observations 
provided me by^the actions of these mini-conference participants, i give them 
to you here under an assumption lhat an obsciA^ation doesn't necessarily have to 
represent a deep sense of wisdom in order to be considered important. Opera- 
tional wisdom is fully as important' as philosophical wisdom, it seems to ine. 

First, I am more convinced thaii ever that listening to the issues, problems, 
and concl'rns of practitioners is the best of all possible 4>a8cs for revising and 
refining national policies — including laws, rules, and regidations. Practitioners 
are the real experts in^ discovering the loopholes, the inconsistcm:ics, and "the 
weaknesse^of the laws they are charged with implementing. If this project ac- 
complishes nothing more, it will have been worthwhile, in my opinion, if it 
seiA'es to illustrate to FederaLpolicymak ers the iiiiportaiicc — ''and the essential- 
ness — of 'listenFng to and learning froih practitioners. Nothing could be inore 
important. 



Sc( oiuJ. these jnini-t onl'ririKcs havt lonviiu rd hio that, if a problem can hh 
KlcimrK (L |>ra( titionrrs rxiit Momcwhcir who are Yindiilg innovative and c rca- 
(ive ways of solving it Of the 514 isniies raised by these mini -c onference par- 
tiripanUi, I found none Om ihey could not discuss constnu lively fnun a solu- 
tion standponit Somronf could always bc.found who had found a way of dealing 
construe tively wuh the problem expressed Invariably^ when the participants 
'liramstormed a problem, they came up with a number of si<^ditional solutions 
that could be elTectively applied As of now, I ifo longer believe there tire any 
problems wjth respect to LKA/Pr.inie Sponsor agicenlents that defy workable 
solutions satisfactorily to all par|ies concerned T his includes problems related 
to the Fiscal Year' I^ilTeiences. to the led tape" problem, to problems of 
academic credit, and to any others that could be named. 

Thud. I am now convinced that the \ ommunication problem/' mentioned 
• ^ so fVequently in these mini-conferences, is one of the eaj^iest to solve. All that is 
involved is a willingness, on the pan of persons representing both the LEA and 
die Prime .SjK)nsor. lo xnkt the time necessary to listen and learn from each 
other I kno<^vthis is true because we illustrated it in each of^thcsc 15 mini-con- 
ferences l i ue. some words~suJ h as "Oj i ;' ' work experience," and 
"academic credit' didn t initially mean the jyune thing to LEA persons as they 
meant to Prime Sponsor Representatives, but that proved to be no major 
probleni When lx)th are willing lo learn together from each other, the com- 
munication problem disappears. The key ingredients involved arc trust, 
respect, and tune Each of us hia] the power to make these, ingredients availa- 
ble. 

Fourth, I am Urmly convinced that the innovative, creative thinkers needed 
,to make for successful implementation of LEA/Prime SponsorSigr^ements at 
the local community level don t all live in uiHban areas. We have much to learn 
from those in rural America where burermcratic constraints don't exist to stifle 
creativity I would defy anyone to find a more innovative way to coi?ceatrate a 
YE'I P rflbrt on economically disadvantaged youth and still meet the school 
boa idV requirement that YETP benefit all .students than did Laddie Living?(«:>n 
in rural Delta County,- Colorado. Similady. I would comparc^the "career 
employment experiences" of Linda Phelps in Russel County, Kentucky with 
any other I have seen in terms of the exemplary way it meets both the letter and 
the spirit of the YETP legislation. We would all do better if we lifftencd more to 
tho.se from both rural and urban America. ^ 

Fifth, I am now convinced that there exists i}o basic incompatibility between 
CETA s cxpics.scd concern for the economically disadviintagcd a^d the profes- 
signal educator s concern for all youth. Our mini-conference participants pro- 
yided ine with examples of ways in which special provisions aimed at providing 
career informMim) for economically disadvantaged could also be made availa- 
ble, at minimum cost to the LBA, for all secondary school age youth. Further, 
as they discussed problems concerned in ficlping provide adequate career 

that thii same knowledge could well be Used by LEAs in their attempts to pro- 
vide more elTective career development .Services for all youth. Beyond this, the 
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iiiimbrr of l>KAs taking advantage of tlu- special YKTP provijiions allowing up 
U) 10 priTcnt of YtTP himh to br »|>cnt in cnoHs for all youfh re gaTtJIcss of 
A<u lorrononiic conditionM and thr even far greater number taking advaUlugr of 
YKI P provisions that allow liiniteil **transition se'iA^ices'' for all youth a|so 
made it elear that there should be no incompatibility^ on tTii MMftin t between 
Prime S|K>nsors and loral school distrit ts ^fe^ 

hinai^y. I havr learned from these mini-ronferenre paitieipants that there 
ap|3ears to be nt) disrernible differences between lorak school district persons 
and p<'rsons representing Prime S|X)nsors in terms of their concerns for serving 
youth's need for employability skills I he (Tbvious conflicts that arise between 
an e^hasis on "empU)ymem" versus ^employability/^ in other kiiKls 6f Prime 
Sponsor/LEA rclatiotiships docs not seem to be present when Yf: i P is con- 
sidered. While obvious probfems still exist in terms of DOL rej>oiltng require- 
ments, ^thesc problems do not appear to extend to working relationships be- 
tween Prime Sponsor repiesentativrs and local educators with respect to 
YE TP Both se^T« generally to agiee that the prime and overriding purpose of 
YE I P lies in the domain of providing yt)uth with general cmplpyability skills 
that will enable them lo bect)me productive participants in the occupational 
society ^ 

With this set of generally optimistic obsei^vations, let me now turn to what 
appears to me to represent the greatest problems yet remaining with respect to 
YETP 

Probl#mt Y#t To B« RMolv^d In YETP lmpl#m«ntatlon Efforts 

I emphasized earlier that no YETP problems exist which are not now being 
solved, to some extent, in actual practice. Keeping this generalization in mind, 
it now seems appropriate to discuss briefly three of the major probl^^ms which, 
while solved in some communities, are yet to be fully comprehended — let 
alone solved — in ipany others. • 

The first^problem centers around the special provisions found in YETP with 
respect to the work experience aspect of "career employment experiences'' for 
in-school youth' Section 680.7 (local educational agency agreements), Pan (D) 
of the CETA rules and regidations under Title IV, Part^^^rc^uire, among ''ad|' 
ditional provisions," the following: 

I ) Assurances that participating youth will be provided constructive work 
experieiu e, which will improve their ability to make career decisions 
and which will provide them with basic work skills needed for regu- 
lar employment or self-employment"; (italics added) 
**(3) Assurances that jobs provided under this program will be certified by 
^ the^partieipating educational agency or institution as relevant to the 

. * educational and career' goals of Uic participatinjj X.'^'^^'^" * 
'T5T ■ *^A"n a^^^^^ experience opportunities pro'N 

vjded will be certified by a schopl-bascd counselor as bcin^ icIevaiYt- 



1 1) (ho (*aix*cr ^\k\ oduciUional program for I he yoiilh being provided 
those opixiitunilies " 

Inhere ap|K'ais (o he lU) great probleiu. for jhose YKTP ycyiuh who are 
rnit)llrd in ii srcondar>' school Voc ational Kdiieation program. The work ex- 
perience portion of ^'career employment experiences/' for such youth, scenes 
typically to be lied to the work-study portion of the I.KA\s Vocational Kduca- 
tion offerings. So long as it is in the sanu* area as the general occvipatii^nal field 
for which the st\ident.is preparing, all three of these special assurances can l:>e 
in^t with liult diiriciilty: 

I he |)ioblem appears when one reciy^nizes that iu)t nearly all YF/rP elftible 
youth are enrolled — or want to enroll — in Vocational Kducation. Kjprthcr, 
many of these youth, prior to their N'K'I P participation, havC inaddM) dear 
l areer choices, Our mini-conference participants'reported to us that wey have 
discovcfed maiiy YK'I'P eligible youth who, while severely economicyBly disad " 
vantaged,^ire intellectually gifted and talentetl. While they have made no l lear 
( areer decisions, they are persons for whon^ college and university education 
slioidd represent a viable option ^ * 

Por stuiients not enrolled in \^)cational Kdu«;(itU)n, then, it seems obvious 
that the work experience ptfi|i(>n of their **< ar^V eiuploymcnt experience'' 
nuist be carried out within Ine franiework of career exploration — not the 
tvM ther acquisition of entry level voi ational skills. The selection of work sites, 
the nature of work site .supervision, juul the necessity for rotating work sites so 
as to maxuui/.e career exploration opportunities, all represent crucial problems 
t() be solved in meetu^g these spei iai YKl'P assurances for youth not enrolled in 
Vo( ational KducatioiT 

SouK' LKAs appear to be "solving'* this problem through limiting YETP 
career employment experiences only* to economically disadvaiuaged youth 
enrolled in Vocational Kducation progianis. blligibility for panic ipation in 
YK'IP has been determined by the Congress 'based on economic factors, not on 
which currtculun) the youth- has clmsen in the secondaiy school Much re- 
niaiivs to be done in order for this requiren^ent to be fully meti Solutions are 
iradily available. They need to be utilized. 

The second problem that became apparent dining the mini-conferences is 
that there is ms sensible or logical way l.KA/Prin»e Sponsor agreements cen- 
tered around YKTP can be divorced from other desirable kii^ds of LEA/Prime 
Sponsor relationships. Oin' nuni-conference partici|xmtSv time after *time^ 
found they cixuld discuss YETP only in relation to Title II TA, iti relation 

^to the Summer Youth Employment Progran^ in relation to the Private lndu^«ti*y 
Councils of CETA*s Titte VII, and in relation to .the Governor's discretionary 
funds for CETA. While the LEA/Prinie Sponsor agreements called for in 
CE TA's "Pitle IV, Subpart'^ peilain only to YETP, there seems to be an ob-. 
vious need for such agreements to extended beyond this. Again, this is a 
""^Obleni which, while being solverf'now in some communities, has not, by and 
large, yet been even recognized in many places. In retrospect, I can see this as 
one of the major mistakes I made in setting up these mini-conferences. Thanks 
to the pailicipants, wr were able to correct this mistake to some extent. 
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The third pioblnn that of bcttri c t)()rdinating YKTP activities of CJm- 
miinity Based Organuations (CBOs)— iiulmliiiK both those involving in- 
s( hool youth and those involving out-ol' school youth — with those activities in- 
cluded in the YK TP LKA/Prinie Sponsor Agreement Fhe need for greater in^' 
terai tion among representatives of Prime Sponsors, of CBOs, and of LKAs in 
discussing issues, prol)lems, and t oncerns related to both shoU range aiuJ 
longer range plans is nuW*\'er\ clear to me. So, loo, is the need to recogni/e and 
capitalize on the involvement.of C:BOs in YlvIT activities designed to seiA^e in- 
school youth— particularly those concerned with various forms of alternative 
education— as well as the |oin(,e<Torts of (^BOs and LKAs to seiA'e ^KTF eligi- 
ble out-of-schoolyouth Here, agani, is a major mistake I made in planning the 
mini-conferences ffad I known then what the mini conference paiiicipants 
have since taught me. ! would have arranged kn CBO representatives, as well 
as representatives froiu both the Prime Spt)nsor and the LEA, to be present 
from each community represented at the mini-ct)nfeience. I think w^ could all 
learn from studying the example found in Milwaukee, Wisconsin wl'iich in- 
v()lves reg\ilar joint meetings of all. 

*■ * 

YETP LEA/Prim« Sponsor AgrMmtntt: Wh«re Dd W# GaFrom H#r#? 

As a final pan of this presentation, I would like to connnent briefly on the 
Where Do We do From Here.^" question Again, my remarks are based on 
what I think I have learned from the 135 partici|^mts representing 70 com- 
niunities\where supposedly viable LEA/Prime Sponsor ;ig<cemeiUs are in 
operation Pljstened to and learned from these participants in approximately 
150 hours of ijuensive discussion and have spent much more time since writing 
up the notes I look a\h\ studying the materials participants gave to me I do not 
pretend that these participants have all the answers nor that I heard perfectly 
what they were trying to say I do contend that, as experienced p*ctitioners 
representing both Prime Sponsoi\ and LEAs, their voices deseive to be heard. 

The overriding recommendation of these participants was that both Prime 
Sponsors and LEAs need to pay nioir attention to and learn to foVm a joint ^ 
partnership in meetifigilie goals of YETP as stated by the Congress which is: 
to enhance the job prospects and care^M* opportunities of young pe/sons, 
especially ecjiju^omically disadvantaged youth, to enable them to secure un- 
subsidized employment in the public and private sectors of the economy/' 
Prinze Sponsors need to recognize the significant shift — from a remedial, 
spec ific job training type of goal to a preventive/developmental goal of provid- 
ing youth with general emptoyahtltty skills—found in the YETP legislation as op- 
posed to other portions of the CElj\^L^^ need to recognize 
-aluU4i4H^%rt:«rT^TJ of \ E I PlKould be an integral part of the goals of American 
Education— not just an addDn*^ to be embraced oilly so long as the Y>ETP 
funds are made available to LEAs. 

The need for joint commitment to and understanding of the meaning and 
nnplications of this basic goal must be shared jointly by Prime S^^onsois and by 
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LKAs This ran best be cIdhc if LKA iiiul Prime Sponsor prrsonnrl, in rach 
community, arc willing to talk to eac h other, ^o, rcsprct rach other, to Irani 
from rach x)thrr. and to work ^ogcOlcr in a true partticr^ihip nmnncr iit both 
forming and m c arrying out the l>KA/Priine Sjj*)nsor agreement. It h a partnrr- 
shi|) — not an adversary — relationship that is neecl^d. A paitnership that con- 
centrates on how much help accruses to youth, not on which aspect of which 
"bureaucracy*' receives ci-echt for proviciing that help 

Both Prime Sponsors ancl LliAs nerci to recognize the great need to bripg 
etjuity — not jUst equahty — of c)p|>ortunity to economically disadvantaged youth 
in providing them with the basic academic skills and the genrral cniployability 
skills reciuire^j to change with change in the occupational society Prime Spon- 
sors need to recogni/e and accept the fact that many of th^ special facilities, 
materials, and procfdures paid for by YE TP funds to sei^rc the economically 
disadvantaged can, if LKAs areNvilJing to\ise/their own funds, also be used to 
meet the needs of non-YKTP eligible youih — ptirticularly those who arc 
"almost eligible" and certainly in gr^t mn-d. VJchool systems fieed to accept 
fesponsibility for giving special attention to ecoiiTmTlc^lly.disadvantaged youth 
while not losing sight of their need to serve oil students? ' , * 

Both Prune Sponsors and LK^s need to recu>jjnizc that the general 
tynplovrtbility skills sought through YK PP cannot be adequately provided if wc 
>vait until youth reach age 16 to begiiv Neither will the goals of YKTP be iWf 
siniply by taking more advantage of provisions available for inclusion of 14-15- 
year-olds. The l.E/Vs must accept responsibility for beginning this task early in 
'the elenientai7 sf^hool years. The Prinze Sponsors m\ist learn to recognize und 
appreciate this kind of l.KA contribution by rewaMing those LEAs who a^^cept 
It through the agreements negotiated. 

local school districts need to learn much more about l^iblic Sector 
Emplc)yment (PSE) and how to use PSE resomces in ijieir total work/cducntion 
eflbrt.H. Prime Sponsors need to understnnd and deal more effectively with prip 
vate sector etm^loyers if there is to beyny hope of expanding career exploration 
opportunitt^^for economically disadvantaged youth. Both PSE and private sec- 
tor representatives must become joint partners with Prime Sponsors and LEAs 
in meeting the goals of YETP.' 

Both Prime Sponsors >ind LEAs need to recognize and capitalize on the high 
degree in similarity of goals existing between VETP a^the Career Educatiqii 
Incentive Act. The CETA L;iw requires that this be d<mt. Even if this were not 
a legal requirement, it should be done anyway. How best to use CETA Gover- 
nor's discretionaiy funds to make this linkage is, as of now, still largely an un- 
solved problem. Solutions must be sought and found quickly. If such solutions 
do not ftivolvc Vocationaf Educ^atton, as- weU -as Cft!#er Edtrefttj^viVr-thc^-youih- 
wc all seek to sef^e will softer. These youth are too important to allow problems 
of ''turfsmanship*' to preveilt us from helping them. 

Ways must be found to better link tlur Career Education cftbrtJi of LEAs, (he 
YETP total cffori, and the Summer Youth Employment Program of CETA to 
better serve severely t^conomically disadvantaged youtiv Our failurc to do so in 



rtir |ias( has irstultcct in a srllMuirilliiig prophecy ot laiUirc for the SYKP 
Program vyhi( h nrcd not and should not occik iTis truitlcJis to think about pro- 
viding SYKF eligible youth wirtv good works attftudc* if the only, input i» the 
SYKP^'xjM!r^ei)iVMf»Hf/rhKs experiemc — ^baidly needed* to mfct our equity 
ol)ligation<i for our most severely monomically -disadvantaged yoiith -r-niunt be, 
- su^)J>lelwentcd both liV "independent LfeA uttpn^^ and by the ioint\i:A/Prime 
Sponsor eftorts represented by thc^E I P^agreement • 

. The spf'rial needs of et ohoniically disadvantaged youth tc?* acquirer n solid^ 
loundaiion inlDoth acadeniir skills and general employability skills may well 
call forspe( iai provisions for Po^tsecondary KXcirpational Education foij^many 
such youth — and for College/University oppoHunities for others. This problem 
has not l)een adequately solved — or even fared — in many communities*We 
should delay no longer 

Concluding Remarks 

There is much more to share, but time will not permit mt to do s^ Let me, 
then, con( kide with a few final obsei-vations representing things I learned from 
our ihini-conference participant's this yeai\ 

l irst, I foMud myself amazed at how wcl! — and how quickly — YETP has 
l)een implenuMited in the communities represcnt<Kl in these mini-conferences. 
The anui/ing thing is how much and how well — not how poorly— YETP has 
been implemented. ' 

vSecond, the 70 communities represented in these 15 mini-conferences cer- 
tainly can — and should — be used to counteract some of the bad press YETP in 
particular and CETA in general have been receiving. They have solved 
problems 1 hey have helped youth. They have demonstrated that YETP can 
work. I have much more confidence in YETP now than I had when this project 
l)egan I hope this conference has left you with similar feelings of optimi^nx, 

Finally, I am convinced lhat the basio principles behind and the rationale 
for the YE I P legislation is both sound and needed, I am not all concerned that 
this is a Department of l^ibor l^iw instead of an Education Liw, The important 
thing is that it is a l^w very badly needed by the youth of our Nation — and by 
our Nation itself It is now up taall of us to join forcen to make sure that the 
basic principles behind this legislation are preserved and implemented. We 
have already come a long way There is still much to do. 
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LIlMral Arts Education and Car««r Education Ravltltad 

' Hc*crnt a(tioi\s of the C-^anfpMsn-esulfing in ritjlifrc to appropriate any fViwds 
for ih(\j)(VHt,H(:coiid;ri7 c<Un*ation i>orti()n of the ('arrofiKcKic atlun Jncciuivc Act 
for.lT -l979 may br a blessing in dusgiiisc 'I'hat,is. k convriird wKat many in 
higher edut atioii apparently pere<yved tt) be a threal ^to primarily an acadei'nic 
cfuestioiV" It removed the threat associated with the need for immediate action 
and allowed the luxury — or necessity (depenchftg on one's pomt of view^ — 
of further ronteniplalion I want to try to take advantage of this o|;n>oi1unity 
here. 

Over the last two years, I have published three ''thought pieces" on the 
' general topiv of career education and higher educ ation along with^i number of 
others dealing with other aspec ts of |K)stsecondary education. So far as I (;an 
tell, these writings have remained largely ignored by the leading proponents of 
liberal ails educ ation. The nu)st recent example illustrating this point can be 
seen in the May 1979 issue of \he Phi IMta Kappan wh;;re, in six major articles 
dealing with liberal arts educatit)n, wo mentit)n is inadeK)f any of these writings. 
It\diflicult to enter intt) a dialogue on a topic unless someone is willing to res- 
|H)nd to the thoughts of others If tht)se in liberal arts education won't respond 
to those of us in Career education, then our alteiTiative appears to be that \V'e 
must respond to them. Thus, I wouici like to use this opportunity to comment 
on some of the thoughts found in this issue of the Kappan with reference to the 
meaning and goals of liberal ails, education. It may be a first step. ^ 
To do so, these remarks are divided in three paits: (a) First, 1 want to com- 
luent oil some' of the meanings associated with the term ''liberal ails educa- 
/tion;" (b) Sccond/I want to consider these various meanings in relation to the 
goals of higher education; and (c) Tinally, I would like to otTer some thoughts 
re-afllriuing xWy deep and sincere belief that liberal arts cducatioffi^n^n essen- 
tial element in the comprehensive implementation of a career eAtication effoit. 

ObMrvatlotit on Xbm MMiningfe of "Liberal Art* Education'' 

V 

Having neither c^ie from nor participated actively in liberal arts cdiic^tion, 
I have the great advantages gf ignorance in commenting on articles pertaining 
to the meaning of and need for liberal aits education. To the extent, that ig- 
norance leaves one free of preconceived bias on a topic, it can be an advantage. 
At least that is the way I am viewing it here. 

As I read the six articles in this special issue, I' was impressed, as was the 
gxiest editor for the issue, with what he referred to as the **pluralism'' of mean- 
ings associated with the term 'liberal arts education." So far as I can tell, there 
exists at least four basic "fac^s of liberal arts education." Depending on which 
"face'* One touches, liberal arts education is apparently being defined in terms 
of: (a) content; (b) process; (c) values; or (d) behaviorial outci^iics. Some, of 
course, are contending'that, if one seeks to truly understand tlic^ meaning of 



"ItKrial-aHs cdiicaiioii/' one iinist ftc«uiiic aware of and <-,)iitom|)lat<- all Lmr 
Imcs HumiUancimly I hc ai foment!, l.ring used hero ait-nAt'uiMikc those - "* 
• LniiK used by poisoiu . iimMitly on^^«K,-d in tiding t,i drr.na.", a?rcr ad,., ation A 

J ^ I hat IS. Varrc. cHi,, .u.bn," like hheral arts ecUu aiion," ,n also a Oon, e,.t huv-''V ' ■ 
.t"»4^K'''<'vcral "la(cs " '' ^ ' - 

' • Ret OKMi/inR th.s'. .t seems cli-afly appah-nt that. lor^M.inc in l.oth lii.eral arts 
eduuiition and in career edu. ation. there eann,>t\>e .0,y. relationship between 
^ the tw„ It i« equally apparen^ that. others, the r^ationships ran-|K- veiy 
< lose .ndeetl Suue I obviousK' belopg in the latter "ramp," it is i.npo.lant timt 
I make clear N^hy I believe these relationships to, be so elose To dt? so, it will 
^ hrst be neressai7 for n,e to d.vulgenhe def.nition'al view of liberal aiisidiu a> ' 
tion" that holtis' the xreatest nlcanin^ lor nio. . ' ' 

Let ine begin by sharint? with you a lew quote>i Iron, the series of aii.eles I 
have just /ea.l I une. un»o.rtun;Hely. permits o^l.y\, meager sampfing of those ' ' 
thoughts which held great nlea^ing ^or me. but they will at least illustrate some 
ol the bases mi which I have tried to lorniulate my own rtiiiilcing 

Chnstophfr J Hurn. in his artij le • The Prospects for Liberal l-.ducation; A 
Sociological Perspective," saiti: 

, A liberal education requires a- great deaf more than enrollment in and 
completion of particular courses in histoiy. r«crature, and the sciences; it 
requires some suspension of immediate anxieties, iin act 6f faith that there 
are la,ger worJds worth exploring where long-term rewards are rich but 
short-term benefits are iu)t immediately apparent, ' 

"antT 
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Liberal education is a good deal more than the continual posing of seaieh- 
mg questions about one's own life and one's pt)8ition in the world, it in- 
volves est^ibjishing links between these que.stions juid a scholarl^^ discipline 
or a particular tradition of inquiiy. 
Personally, I like both of these possibly coiitiadictt^y .statemcms veiT much. 

I also hke the following quotes from an article by Maxinc Greene entitled 

"Liberal Kducatit)ii and the Newct)mer;" 

l o^ngage with the liberal arts, to become involved with liberal meaning is 
to learn what it means to engage in rahonal inquiry, to make critical judg- 
ments, to lead an examined life But it is also to be exposed to a diversity of 
perspectives upon experience, 

and 

This is the search that prepares an. individual to discover his/her own vi- 
sion, his/her own voice But it cannot be su(Tessfully undertaken if there is 
no grasp of a heritage, a tradition, if there is no liberal learning to. launch 
the licweomer t)n his/her quest. 
Robert McClintoek went back to the origins of liberal c^iucation with the 
early Greeks in order to fol'm the rationale lor his article entitled, "The 
Dynamics of Decline: Why Edu^ion Can No Longer Be Liberal" and said, 
among other things. 

Unless people approa<<1i edueation in full awarencss'^of ^heir prbr 
freedom, seeking to conduct their lives completely involved as 

12 ' . 

is 



,ui^ou(MU(ni.s^3iiHi(^|VUUN in a ( ommoii niterpiisr, (here will br purpose 
hit liberal ediRalioVi, wbatvver ils proi^rain,^ 

i4o ahcfiSaiivc (o if)ilrtii »|>alc. vvith.iia «4^^rtiativc but tt>«[)crf<imi, pcp- 
- * j>1r',ur^() l^igcr tree p^sous, i^ii with no JVi^f p^i^ons^ thterc in ik) oii^ lor 
whniu*^-I^HM'al r(loc*atil)^ ini^lu bo ^*lipp];opri4tc, ^ . * ^ ^. 

?^i(l norhkr 'Mv(>lii>tpi k's airiirfiNfuYausr it »ecint:0 to rari7 an»iinpli(*ation 
that liberal eclueatioii could pr()|K'rly e\i!*f only in a so(*i(M)''where 'slavery exist}!, 
l l^nt is too* absolutist a posuion lor lue to acc ept 

I'he one .utu le in thA entire se^irs that* .ippealed to.rtie was written Ky H^ury 
S Hroudv and entitled. " I he Britflucsl aiul the'Best*' i'n which* he 5itat<»xl: 

Liberal studies a^e neither know led ji^e lot the sake of knowledge nor for the 
sake of a vocation I'hey are intnn.si/iw that they are undertakep for the 
sake of the ( iiltivation of a self, a nn)re per fect form of being Fhey are rx- 
trtnsu as insiruineius to choice and coiniuitinent 'by an education self» 

/ ^ atui • 

A bbcral cdu( aiion should not be judged on th^e critei'ia of hwunng that or 
knoinrnfftoio but on hwirinji^ irtth, not on whether a previously learned con- 
tent c.ui be recited or applied birt by the way those leariu'd contents pto- 
vide ( ontcxis or lneanin^ I'o knouf with is to coniprrhend \Vith a poiiif of 
vie\Y, a value scheme, a \tvle of life. What we know with gives mcniiingto 
IV hilt we know J 
As 1 these and the other two articles in this scries i which I found to be 

TTqrrn'ftyn^rTnrfT'TTTy^rh^ 
education was reenforced. Moreover, it becomes more clear to me that I am 
valuing liberal arts education in several ways including: (a) as a meatus of lej^rn- 
ing from the past so oi>e can understand the preseiU and plan for the future; (b) 
as a iuean.\ of bdping the individual develop a useful scnsC of inquiry, of criti- 
eal" thinking, and the capacity of foi inulating and applying' a personally 
meaningful set of values is one's life, and (c) the capacity of using previously 
acquired knowledge to think in a generab not just in a specific, way about new 
|>i ()bl(i!ns II liberal arts education can, indet*d» do all of these things, then it i«j 
surety needed and will surely* survive. But is it doing so? Can it do so? These 
(juestions iieed to be consideretl now by viewing liberal arts education as it I'lts 
ituo the total speciruiA of the goiils of higher education. 

Th# Qoalt of Higher Education 

.A 

I am not concerned about— Or sv naive as to attempt — the task of specifying 
the goals (»f higher education here. Rather, I am^ concerned only with some 
b;|sic questions regarding the nature, evolution, and application of such goah 
that seem to me to hold implications for relationships between liberal arts 
educati(»n and career education. It is the concept of goals — not their specilfta- 
tion—that now concern,s me. Several observations appear to be in order at this 
point in time, * . * ' 
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iu^, I uo.ild lu.|.,' ur ...nld ..i^io- (h.,( ^n.,ls (,«V hj«hc, cduVafu... ^//. vst 
^lul^.ur i,ri< ssai> l.„i», «, ,usi.K its . oi.liiu.mu <• viniciux imtj as I);.si\ for 
./,CS..I(i.in..^ Its H|ir..( v Kvcu llu.sc vj lu» < ..niciul thai ,|u- icj.s,.^. I„. Jc.u.nnir 
v.Wth..\. IS v/!., 'f„u„.l ....K ,„ la, . U.at u . x.sts'a.r st.ums a syl oI .^j^h.Is 
.«o. I^i^h^. cvlrt.:V">" f "u aus (o/f.,; fhai ll.osc who aiKmpi to pirtin'r tlu- 
so-. alird -vo.-nrtoAzyhv.-.as (l.osr wlu, vair,,- ^n^l,^. f,l,„ alio,, V' -'nsr i( -s 
nvtul \iH^u, sr|.;Mal,- In.m |.n.|.oun.t's ul lWral ait^ , cln. aV<o.. on (hat 

»)asiV^ Im%<' .to Io^u to sta.ul ,.n I lu- < oiu . pV of •.k lnlt.css. - it s.-.-ms to inr 
.«|>l>l'«^ •»^ KUKli to hiM-.al arts r.l.uat.oM as n ,|o, s to Hu.,s,- parts ol l,i«|„-r 
rdtuat.oi, .I.Mluatr.l to ,.>oI, ss.o,mI s|„v,ah/at.o., I I.,- xpirst .on .s not on,- t.l 
"nsrUil or usdcsV bnt latlit i 'nsclul lot whiit 

So on,!. ,1 s,-,-,ns t,. mv .n.,>,'.ss.l,l,- ^o s^ pa.alr tl.,- ,„n, r,,t ol " •^„als l,v. hx^U^ 
r. ,-,lu, a«.on ' Inn/ th^- , ,.m ,-|,t ol ■xp,vtat.ons li^nn l,i^|u•, ,-,ln, ation ' H this 
as i.u,-. tlu.i It iJlous that i;,Mls.or hiirhtr ,du, ation must l„l.,w,-,| |,,„n (he 
s«an,lpr„nt oi t)^r^^rnrv.x\ pnMi, , ,, au nts, stu,l, nt.s, ..ncl ul s,>, i, tal ,1c, ision- 
n.ak, is as u,-^,s |,on, the sta.ulponil ol ins'tilutions „( hi^h(•l oincntion and 
Uu.sr vsho work nXsn, h .nst.tnt.ons In niaknvK dus cutrntion. I am , , na;nlv 
««..t sav.ni. that ,a, h ol th, M-so, u•t.d^,•^l^,•nts is c,|n.illv •nKhf hut ,.nlv that 
'••M l. ,lo, s hav,- so.,,,- k.f?<A,.| •r.Kht" to sa^^^),at they h, li( v,- oi.r i.,sH,nio„s ol 
h,^h, ^ ,-,Jn. at.,.., sl,o„!,l |„- a, , o.u|>ll1h„,« ll ,.s this ,k n„H.atu ,i^d,t that has 
N-dtothr nn.li.pl.MtN >.^k,.„^so( l,i^l,(•?c•d„cat.„„ ,nst,tnt.,>ns that ,vxist onr ' 
Nation t,nja\ - 

.rsp,„is7T^,t., s n-,a-t rm th,.s,- p^sons .TspoMsil,!,- r,;r Kov^'nvjni-T,,,*! lor 
s, rv,ni5Vs p,„r, vs.oMal t, ac hn,v/a,h„inist, at,v,- pc.so.,„rl in o(iX uxsmxxUon\ of 
lu^h(;l ,\„. at.on I an, p.„t„„larlv \s,.rn,-,l ab,.,.l ihr ,„ c, ss"lfrror input hy 
n„n,l„rsJor tl„- t,a, 1,.,,^ |a, uhv to d,(V, ,Mii^at„,n ,.l i„sliluti,.nal ^oais and' 
..I.OUI ,< Ut„'„,sh,ps l), iNy(Vn i„sl,t„ti,>„al'sl*l<< ;«•,(! wavs in whi, h incub. ft of 
tlu- tcMUuM, ra.i.liv Avv , vah.at,d I have a disti„cl i,npir.ss.o„ that ntatiy 
tj,M,ltv n„-,nlK-,s hav, nrvcr srn,~ht ah.n,- tj„,nKht !,l,o,.t i„M)lica(i,.n.s lor 
lli, iri,svn h, hav.or st<•.„„,i„^r Iron,— ll„- sH ,.r instiluli,.nal.i;,)i,ls that Ivpic ally 
.i|.pc.u> ,„ »h,' Inst !( u,pav;, s ol thc ,„ll,-nc , atal,.K„c. I hal w,),ri<-s M,r It \s.„r- 
ri, s .nr . vcn^nort- ns l„„ I think ahoui an,.(h( r i,'np,( s.si,)„ I have. na,n( ly that 
y, rv fru m,-.nlK » s U ll„- tcac hM,« ra, ,ihv a,r l.ci,,,^ cvah.aicd. pr„„„,«-,l 
.n„l/,.r ,h^„',iss,-d on^„- has.s of ,„„(rih,Mi,.ns th< y hav,- „,a,lr l,)wa, (l. a((ain- 
incitt ol.jhf pri„tf,f j^oals ,)r thi- , ,)ll(<-i»c. 

K 111,' ^roals ol hl.rral arts , <l,„ ati,)i, within a panic. lT,r i^sliintio^nKar any 
kind ol n srhiManvc to tl„.sc I ,|„ul,>d ;arli( r. th, i, it s',c,i,s i,. „„• n„„n,l,<>nt 
up,>., ..,:st.t„ti,.„s ol |,iir|,(., ,.d,.. a{^i,^n, nnl)t.Vi„,H s'nd, j^oals to: (a) ctvalc the 
kinds ,.r,,„„li(,o„s and nttihlics that vliil ;ilkm' thorn (,. l)o attained; a.,d (h) 
rvah.at,- .n, n,l„-.s of the l«n^ nks r.h.dali,,,, facnltv pri.naiilv ,-,.nivil„,- 
lions thrN „,ak,- \,mard hcVihj; st,,,\nM.s/tlait, those Koaks— not „„ ,|,c basis of 
how n,anv new p„bhc at„.„s the la,>tX .,UM„l)or published last year or lu.w , / 
f»<-eplv she/he has pursued his/l/- „w„ basi,- ,es, :„-, h inle.ests. I am par- V 
(.eularl\ , ,„„ , r„e,l aboui'the i.rtp,.. (a.u e ,>r,l, lH,i„K libe,al nils e,ln, alion i,i 
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UMjns ol lain rss iis well as ii\,Umius oI (oiUchi — i r . wjth ihr ililTci nu Ur- 

\y{\i\i ( ouUI be i .illnl "libri al ai t* r()ui»r>t"'aii(l *Mibcial ails alion.*' , 
, l.it)rial ans'toiiisos ci*n Ik- (au^^U ctit-aply aful ^ illjl^th- diflu liliy, f .iix ial mis 
cdiKtllK>n tS VNlKHH^fciuinc ( ()nsuiuM\g, aiul il<Miiaiuls Jugh'SiaiulanJs ol* p^i « - 
I • loriiuiiu c iu» lli^'^jpti^f^at^llY'nic^nbrrs I ^lu^l^^ fi\ilur<*-U.) Vcnigni/^ iluM JiKl 
>1tcs von- nriu (liV .nu)| t)f imu h oi i\tr ri MKMsiu IcvfHct^^in r<'Ct\iH ymrs oivlbtj ^ 
^' liberal aits/*' > ' ' . ^ \ ' ' "v' ' * v' 

Kouilh^ I aiu (oiucrijrd aboul ibc nval (or. some <l<?grco ol congrunWc 
lT)^a^(^^t^ U\r goals oriugliiri tHKu atum on tbc pari of ibosc \vlu\ K<)^xrn and ad- 
W lUjnisUM II. lluisr who tCiUii u\ sue l\ insiiuuioiis. ai'id lbo?irJlwlu) c:oinc lo dir in- 
• NUtulion as stiidrnts l( is dir iiiipt>rMnrc ol tongrurni c. nol ibc 8|)oririi* na\iirc 
ol^iis(Uu(iot)al goals. lIuU i. oiu cms mr Urrc I bavr a sirong reeling duU di^ cur- 
tvt\{ lugb marks brii\if given U> rrnain vm^lionally orirnlrd posisrrondai-f in- 
Simmons is due. ni largr pari, io dir b^rt dial rongviinu c oT goals is prrsciU 
ConvjMscly; I bavr a terling a Ian aiuoniu ol orilirisin now being leveled 
a|<Ju nsi 'some so-called liber.J arls ct>llrges is because congfueiVT oC goals is. 
lackmg xm die pait ol- diese diree key elemeiUs. lf^)iigiueiiee is io be ap- 
pi'oacliod'. dien die key rok ol die leacliiiig lacully ifll(iiigi«>g diis aboul musi, 
If seems K> me. be strongly einpliasi/ed 1\m Is, it i jjjp l the classroom where the 
goals ol higher edut ation will either be attained UK^> uiiniel. Iii'saying this, I 
^ am. m im'way. denying the right and responsibil^^K of those wIkx govern and 
administer our mstitiitions oi lugh.ei* education foFsetting and denning goals. . 
Rather. I am speaking lU're tmlv al)uut the pibbabilides ol such goals l)<!lmg 
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riJth. I I'md my!seH>on( eriied today ab^ul what appears to mo to be an over- 
emphasis', aiiiong students, on the., importance of tbe goal of preparation for 
work accompai\ied by an uiidercmphasis*on the part of many members of the 
teaching faculty on that same goal StVuleiits cannot* become the prime deter- ^ 
miners t)f the goi\ls of higher educatt()ii because tliry do not know enough and ^ 
have not ex|)erieiiced enough of life to assiime that responsibility. At the same 
time, as ( onsilmers of higher education olTerings, their goals cannot be ignored. 
If th^tr goals^are not as bi(iad nor as encompassing as they should be, then the 
teat lung fat u by sliouki :*<x'k to broaden them. In doing so, \ht teaching faculty 
iiuist. it seems to me^ not seek to sVibstittite their own goitls for those students 
bring Both tbe goals of the teaching faculty and the goals of students need to be 
broadened, it seeitili to me. so that they are more congrtient with the total sc\t>f 
goals of tbe instilution iii which both participate. 

vSixth. I Inid myself fascinated N^ith the thought that the goals of a paitieular 
course can. and sluAdd. be multiple in nature If a particular course is valuable . 
to one student in a particular way. it may well be valuable to another student in 
' a completely.din'eicnt way If the professor contends that be/she has no interest 
in having a student use this course in fulfilling the goal t)f preparation for work, 
this, in no way. means that the student cannot choose to do so — and succeed. 
Agauii. the principle of goal congmence enters in. I have a strong feeling that i( 
students and professors agree on course goals — and if such goals become im- 
portant to both — the total set <>* g<>*^'^ much more likely to be attained. 

\^ 15 
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* skills in luiinaiu/ini^ the workpliu r for onrstH in ways th^ii providr the in- 
dividual With inaximuifi lontrnl over his/her own personal (U'Stiny„ 

I would (ontnul \\\a\ some \)f thr^Jo skills rcprrscnt rrspoiisibilitig^that 
iacAilly pci.siins in hhcvral art.s cc^icatiun .should .share with (heir collca^uc^Pln 
piolcssional sporiidiration' arras I ^'ould contrnti (hat others — ^aiticularly 
those rom.ecniyi wuli |>ut(in^ work values in the perspective of oi)e's total set of 
prrstnial v.diirs^ tlu>se roiu erned vvitjl developing a spirit of inqui(7 and a 
lespoiisil^ility lor partir ipatihi^ in hoth plaiunng and living one's fntifre, those 
t om ernrd with understanding how past and present events have and are Con- 
(ributiui^ to <Mie's total raieer destiny, those (oiuerned with "work'' as a 
htiinanis(i(' r(|nrrp( (hat can give purpose and !ue;uung to life far beyond the 
narrow Vonllnes of (he on iipational iety. and those eoneerned with helping 
the ina^\dual humani/e the workplace for himself or herself nu»y represent an 
even ifTiKtrr challei\i^e to lil)eral arts eduvation than to professional specialisa- 
tion elements in hu?her education l^nless those responsible for the ailininistia- 
tion and \lrliven' of liberal arts education recognize tliis, it is highly unlikely^ 
that oui studetits will atxjuire such skills as easily or as quickly as they «^hotild. 

I, for one. do iu)t believe, in any way, that to in^pose some responsibility on 
lihciid arts education for making major contributions to the goal of preparing 
(od.iy's college students for work denigrates or degiadcs other goals of liberal 
' iuis education. On iha conti ai^, it seems to me thnt, if tho*te r^?*jx>nsible for 
liberal arts education will accept this responsibility, the eiul result cOuld well be 
the fuithri enhaiu rnuMU aiul attainment of the many other important goals of 
liberal arts education ! can only hope that somV in liberal arts education will 
agree ^ . 
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Contrasts l9stWMn th« Quldanc« ami tha Caraar 
Ecfiio^tlon Movamants 

i^MHTxiut roir ol' any wsmcnt of society in c areer education is best deter- 
/ mined by its .^embers. n„( by spcn'aJists in Career ediKHtioiv. That is why OK's 
Onicv of Career K.Jik .itioii has awarded a c ontract to 4he Anicri'can Personnel 
and (Miidancc Association ( AP(;A).toStii(Jy and clarify the role Of the coun- 
selor in career educati.m Similar contracts j»re currently in( operation with 
several other professional associations. ea< h of whom represents a pailiculaK 
sesment of K.kication lt\is not.my purpose here to either: (a) perform this con- 
tractual assignment for AP(;A;x>r (b) dictate to APCA any.phrt of the final set 
of answers they produce I hiit assignmeut must be completed by APGA itself. 

Instead, my ami here is to conuiient on what I perceive to be a number of 
significanl bistor^-al Contrasts between the relatively older gutlance movcmvMit 
and the relatively younger move.rient called "career education " I am acutely 
aware of the obvious high deg.ee of bias that I bring to this assignment. Both 
'"guidaiKx-" and "career education " are movements composed of a number of 
' camp.-v.- each of which views the movement from a dilTerent perspective. Ob- 

J -^^'.ll'lg .!" 'L^VlyJ^!L'■>lib,Qjc:l^n,pj liuJbi^lt hese iinportant-rHoxfc— 
nuMits I speak here only for myself, not for either movement. 

These remarks are divided in thite parts. First. 1 want to present what seems 
4<) me to be some basic similaVities between the conceptual basis on which both 
of these movements was formed. Second. I want'to outline some peic^tions of 
what has' happened to change the na|uie of the guidance movement oveiMhe 
last 60 years Finally. I want to conclude by specifying some hajd decisions to 
be faced by the guidance movement ^ Ah respect to the current evolving nature 
of career education. • 

V 

Th« Conceptual Bas«t of Quidanco and of Caraar Education- Soma 
Historical Slmllarltiaa 

The guidance and career education ^movements share in common three 
basic conceptual bases in terms of their historical beginnings. Each holds im- 
portant implications f^r today s counselors as they consider their possible roles 
in career education. ^ - - ' ' 

First, both movements were born out of a concern for edu(:ation/work rela- 
tion!(hi(5 problems facing persons in our society. This can be easily seen if the 
definitions of "guidance" used by Frank Parsons and the definition of "career 
education"., used by the Congress in writing the CAREER EDUCATION IN- 
CENTIVE ACT- P. L. 95-207— are contrasted. Parsons, you will recall, 
defin«*K^iidance" as choosing, preparing fhr. entering upon, and progressing in an oc- 
cupation: The Congress defined "careci- education" as career awareness, explora- 
tion, planning, and decisionmaking. In spite of differences in meaning today be- 
tween the words "career" and "occupation." the basic similarity in these two 
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inovrmriUs .is .uirnipis lo rcspoiul lo ilxc l)asi( sex iclal nerd \o iiu^ividuals 
solve |)r()l)|<Mu\ {)\ <'(lu( altMn/woik it^i^liunships is ( Umi Aiiu'iicau sociriy blis 
sii|)|)()H<*(l a!i<'iu|)ls 1(1 inrci ihis ncril Tor iiumt than 70 ways l\o\l\ '\i;ui(la«r(^** 
and \:<uccr edut^aiiuir* ^amcd ilii^n uulial r.^xaiu <* duuii^li i^uUtMukni^ (hat, 
liOld |l()icullal U)i nu'rlin^ ihis lucd , ' ""t^ . 

Sc( ond. (Mifs^aiUMUiJts it) provuir .i ( oju :Vpt\iaf tiaiucwork Iradin^ to drtlni- 
\\<it) (>! \l\c iiiovomViu UiTM i(irai srinilai ily whrii the ^uulaiK and i JUm 

-rdiUtUion iiu)vrmonl^ arc < oiur.isird I'lu sr iiu liidc siu h l)rdi ock.rDiu'cpls as: 
{W) !lu''(I()il irivoii ni;lu of r;H ii iiuhvidual lo ihooyc her/his own dcsliiiy is o!* 
pat<uiH)unl iinpoitaiu ~ ot'ux inhri . ihc ^iisl ai Hon word in Parson's' rlcfini- 
lioii IS "( lioos<*"). (I)) \hc need loj iIk* iiiovrnind is lihdoni; and iiu Indcs iii- 
diVidnaU ol all ayt's. (< ) ilir dlori is more prl)prrlv lliou^lit ol as a communilv 
ffToil til. in .IS .III rOorl o! ilu* rtlinaiion syslcni aloin* — (irnuMnhrr. Parsons 
sifirn^l his work willi vonni» adult mrn in a \'M(iA. nol iji a school bnilding); 
(d) within I'.diu aiion. the kr\ "ador" in drlivrry ol tlur rffori is thr c lassrooin 
teat hri^(irinrnil)iM Ruih Sirainr and th<' ''rvrn iraclu^r is a < ounsc'lor*' 
davsM. [r) ihc inovcMiirni is tl<"\ <•lopm^nlal/pr^\Tnlivt^ not rcnirdial. in naturr 
.ind IS niirndrd lo hr. applic .ihic lo all persons: and (0 ihr inovnnrnt is 
ori^.ini/rd .iround thr hasit ihrorv .ind rrsrinx h in cairrr drvrlopmrnt. In all 

^i\ of tlicsr ways, i^uidai/t r anti ( .irrrr rdncaiion; in trrnis of thrir fH'ifinnluifs\ 
shl,iit' some. invpoVt.AiU b.isir (1(Tiiii(i()riar( ofu rpts. SonTr connsctors still brlirvp 
in tlirsc h.isu < oiu rpts that formed ihc hrdrock lor ihr l>rs![innin^s of lltr u;iiid' 
aiK inovrinrni Tliosr who do arc surr lo share nuK h in coinmon with today's 
( a!rcr">Ttu('aiU)n '\ !iisadrrs 

rivnd. and hv far niosi important, both ihr guidaiur movcmrnl and the 
( arrcr rdu( .i4A)n nu)\rinrni havr rvolvcd ii,U)r(viis basit' systnn soluiwns ak a 
tailor niadr irsponsr to a sprctf'u pfohlnri.- Both havr rmpfiasizCd ihcir poinilial 
for ftrniiidtn^ help to ludividiuits nuu h morr than ihry havr (Miiphasi/cd ihc prrsnur 
of a prohkm 'V\\c l)rdro( k paraiiKMrr ihrsc iwo movements sj^rc Urrr is help-j^tv- 
riiis prrrrivrd l)asi( poinuial for hrip ^ivin^ has Ird both nKwrmrnls to 
expand their ( oiu ems — and ihrir rlainus for ctTcctivrncss — far bryond I lie 
spreifu area of work/rdiu ation jrl.iiionships. This has led some persons in- 
volved in ea( li of these movemenis lo forget why their movement was created in 
the first pl.iee It h.is been both a "blessing*' and a *'cnrse*' — a "blessing" in the 
sense it has afforded ex|)anded opportunities to serve and a ''curse" in t'h«t it in- 
evitably leads to accusations of over-[)roniise and under delivery. Kven more, as 
sy.strm soiuhon efforts, both movements have called for basic changes in the 
Ameri( an system of Kducation — th^leiuUng themselves to constant criticism 
on tlie part of the many who resist ( hange Operatiijg as^a system solution is a 
''cross" that both guidance and ("areer education have had to bear. 

ChangM In The Guldanc* Movement: Th« Last 60 Year* 

With such obvious historical parallels in early begiwnings, it now seems ap- 
pro[)riate to examine tho older ofthe.se two n\oven^nM nanudy, the guidance 
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» mnvrjuriy, 15^1 intUs dI Uo\\ it Ins c lian^rcl in ways ihai fiavr iissurrcl i(s sui-vixiil 

^aiul Kiowth t)vtu the lasi 60 vrars Having hrVn personally a part oT the gui- 
ihuu r inovtMiu-nt lor only yhnir ovrr M) years, I nuisi diiiw primarily on the 
^ ^Ut i Hine ami on what I U^inl. in my llrsi lew yeai« in the Held, from a nuni- 
hei ofrrarlj|mii(lan( e I('.uI(mA almost all of whom aKCivow dead I inrlude here ' 
mv earlv i ontarts with surh lormer ^eaders as (a) Harry Dexter Kitsonj 
(h) Harry ja^er, (r) ClijJ Kroehlu h, (d) Dolph Camp, (e) Floyd Cromwell; (0 
hank Sievers, ^1 Harr\ Smallenherx, (h) Kd Roeber; (i) Ralph Hedell; {j) Bill 
l>iiKan. and oiher^i — some ol whose nanus are probably Hnlamiliar to many of 
tqd.iv\Toimiieli)rs 

hi dom^ so. I want to hunt my remarks to those obser\'ations which, to me, 
hold the greatest implirationji lor the [)ossible future of career educ ation. ^I'hat 
is. I make no pretense that dus view is either ccxmprehensive or free of bias. I 
am t OIK erned only aljout Kivnig today s counselors a perspective they may llnd 
iiselul in I onsiderin^ the i ounselor s role in career education. 

hrst. I wx)uld contend that, with a few notable exceptions (e g., Meyer 
Blooithfield in New York City; Detroit. Michigan; and St. Louis, Missouri) it 
was not until after World War I when guidance began to become a popular 
topic in AmericaiV Kducation During the 20 years between 1918 and 1938, the 
guidance Concept was championed in American Secon dary tilduc at io»Li)»i: 
~ TTTafity^TirTr'juT^unTrii^^ to provide help to students in educa- 

tion.d/vocational decisionmaking. 'I'he nt)tion of involvement of all professional • 
educators, coupled with elTorts of the bro;\der community, was the primary 
"banner" under which guidaiu e operated Cuidance was viewed as a concept, 
not as Aproj^nim As a result, it is most difficult to determine the extent to which 
the concept w^s implemented m American Education during this period of 
time It seems clear that it was generally regarded as "a good thing'' but no one 
seemed to know, for sure, exactly what this *'good thing'' was nor how ext6n- 
/ sivcjy it was being applied. ' ' 

Beginning m [938 with establishment of the firiit Guidance Branch ^in 
USOK. the primary way of measuring progress in the guidance field shifted 
Uou\ measuring the nature and extent o{ community efforts to counting the num- 
l)er oi t^^isrlors who have been employed Kver since then; this seems to have " 
been ihV prime c riterion used in assessing the "growth"'of thp'guidance move- 
ment It IS now cohimon to talk about ^'growth" in giiidaiice by pointing to the 
lact there were fewer than 50 schoorcounselors prior to 11)20, 3,800 by^l938, 
8,200 by 1946, I'f.OOO by 1953, and wcr 40,000 today. 

Between 1938 aiul 1958, this effoit of the guidance movement to increase 
the number of counselors was accomplished through a combination of factors 
including: (a) appointing a State Sup)e(;^ii%or of Quidancc in evety State Depart- 
ment of Kdutiation; (b) estyblishiijg counselor' ceilTfication rc*quiremcnts for 
school counselors, {c) esmfTtt>ihTltg pmfcssional associations ofcounselor4 (in- 
cluding the eventuiW merger of several of these into APGA in !952); and (d) 
establishment and operation of counselor education programs. I was both a 
school counselor and a counselor j:ducat^)r during this period of time. As f 
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luy pMrrpnons t)f vvhai I was lo do, its a school connsrior, wcir .siill- 
luMvily wc4xhu'(! loward +j^) an emphasis on i arccr Kniclaii^(b) an emphasis 
on rn( out agnig classroom loarhrrs to paniripair in ihc guidaiu r TuiKiion; and 
(r) i^n cniphanivs on gotlinf t oinnuinily M»volv<Mnent in the loial giiidanrr <*n()ii 
As a counselor edui;^alor diirmg thai period ol lpne, I rei jill ihal relaiively few 
school systems were employing c oiii^selors. However, those who ditl so knew 
why 4hev needed them and what they expecied thciii to do — the priinai7 
eniphasis w^as clearlv on ethu ational/vocational guidance 

Smce 195)}}, with passage of the National Defense Kddt ation Act, the pre-oc> 
cnpatioii of the guidance nu)vemeni with increasing its rin[)hasis on the coun- 
selor — and decreasing its emphasis on the earlier conceptual basis for the gui- 
dance movement — has inc reased stdl. im)re (h amatically. Funds available 
imder Title \ -A 'of NDKA were usee! tt) encourage still more K'\2 school 
systems to employ counsnlois lunuls available under I'itle V-B were used to 
greativ iiu rease the qnantUy — and hopefully the quality — of counselor educa- 
tion programs Additional ^veapons'' for use in increasing the number of 
counselors were fouiul bv includuig a requirement for ^Counselors'' in regional 
accrediting comtnission standards and by emphasizing still further the impor- 
tance of (jrofessioiml standards for C()uivsejk)rs~-an f)ir (:oun>xb?V cdUl^UlU^^ 
slituVons 

Jpiere is no doubt but that, to the extent the goal is considered to be simply 
iiu^ising the number of counselors, one would bave to com lude that the gui- 
tlance movement has met with remarkable success .over the last . 60 years. 
Hawevei', to the extent the goal is viewed as one of furthering the growth and 
implementation of the basic coiu epts of guidance, I would contend the **t*ecord 
of progress" is not nearly so positive. There has been, in my opinion, a vei-y 
heavy price paid by the giiidance movenient in order to attain its goal of in- 
ereiising the nuniberof counselors. That price can be seen in each of.the three^ 
concept^ial bivses of guidance outlinecl earlier. 

First, 4^11 terms' of' viewing the primary guidance mission as that of helping 
persons solve ed%^ ation/work relation^ihip problems, it seems safe 'to say that 
there is no general eonsensu,s» umoni^ professionals in guidance, that this is their 
primaiy role. Many do not see (his function as any part of their current respon- 
sibilities. Similarly, those who employ counselors have also learned to avoid 
viewing this function as their priniaiy reason for doing so. By emphasising the 
need for more counselors, we have, to some considciable degree, lost sight of 
the societal reasons that led to" creation of the guidance mo^ineiit. 

Second, in terms of the basic guidance concepts outlined earlier, the giii- 
dance movement has moved away from its earlier emphasis on a school syirt'em- 
wide efTort, coupled with a broader community efTort, and toward a position 
which assumes the mission Will be accomplished through eflbits af counselor^ 
alone. This has led to downplayfng the importance and relevance of the word 
'guidance'' and toward playing up the importance of two other words— 
namely, '^counseling'' and '^counselor.** More and more, the ^'guidance job** — 
whatever that may be — has been seen ais ^'something that counjielors do." As 
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I ouMsrIois \\A\'C finis hrru IrtI lowaul dcrmini^ thrir liuu (lons^tai trims of fhinj^s 
(hr\ tuft do l)\ themselves. \\\v\ have fended fw( to delnir thVir fmutious in 
trims ol things- sii^ h as ( .ncei k,^iidaner- -that thrv idf^onM^ hy theinsflves . 
1 he irsi It. in uianS sottm^s, is tinu v o^iinsrlois aie doi/i^inoie and more— 
ahuut less and less I p(>»iit thts out as a tirud. not as ire litieism. 

I hud. inaiiN (ouifseloi s have hren ( ani»ht in the Kiv^lW in (^^oUition tiap" in- 
herent in hoth the «;nidaiu c aiul in'the ( aren edm ation movcMncnts, (loitnj^rl- 
mi^. as helpmvmi^. ol)\i(>usl\ hoU^ 4)otential lor^iise lai hryonti rairrr xiii- 
(latue As new nianciates ha\e evolved and (llteKMi down tlnou^h the soc ietal 
s\st<'iu. ( ounselois ha\ e been (|ni( k to < lanu that they havr something positive 
to ollei !tl* fueetim; those mandates As a result, m addition to "career c'Oiin- 
selnrs/* we now see suc h spec i.dists as "drni^ rdnc ationM ounselois/' "sex 
ediu <ition ( ounselot s." *dis( iplmary eounscdoi s.'" "inihtnry eouns^'lors/' "sex 
(•(imtv counselors/' "spec lal e(hi( ation (ounselors/' and a host o( otiier new 
eounselor spet lalties It -is aliyost like saying "eonnseling is part of the solu- 
tion what's the prolft^i^*'* j'he trend tow.ud vunviug the professional lOiin- 
selor as one whose skills can he lu lpful in meetini!; a wide variety of kjjjcls of 
s iH- \ r t a I n M n d a jLi^iULiiu; V lUtUW-t^nmri | U C ncFTTTt i " s y s t e i n solution*' nature 
ol the guidaiu e com ept itself It is something whi( h. as a trend, should he ap- 
pl.uid(*d. not deplored At the s,une time, there is a lendem y to respond to each 
new mand.ite through further isolating (ounselois fron^ others wl^j) could 
help and. worse, in isolating profeskional counselors from one another. This, 
too. IS part ol the prn e to he paid foVomphasi/ing the two words "counseling ' 
and *'iouns(dor" while de emphasi/ing the word "gxiidance/* Speeiali/ation 
Ic.uls tow ards isolation — and isolation leads towarti being able to do more and 
more about less .uul less 

As a result of these three "pri( es to be paid" for the remarkal)lc increase in 
th(* lunuber ol (o^nselors over the last (iO years, it seems to me that the gui- 
dance prolcssion is now ,it a point where it nuiy rind it helpful and desirable to 
le-think its proper role ,uul fum tion in the larger society. I regard viewing the 
( .ueer education (om ef)t as one, among several^ possible avenues for use in 
doing so 



Th« Evolving Na|ur« ol th« Career Educatibn Movement: Implications 
for Countelort 

As a movement, it seems to me career education has evolved today H) about 
thes<une ()()int reached by guidance in the mid I93()s. In saying this, I am refer- 
ring to evolution a\u\ acceptance of the movement, not a snue of knowledge, 
(leitaiidy, because career education hijs taken advantage of a l^eat deal of 
km>wledge — including thrtl learned from the guidance nU)vement — it is. in this 
sense, far ahead of where guidance was during the l*J3()s. In terms of con^'ep- 
lual evolution, career education is stilf committed to cixyh of tht basic concepts 
L listed earlier as ones common to both guidance and career education. In 
terms ot societal acceptam c. Career edui ation, ^KJce guidance in the 1930s, is 
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j^rnriiiUv rrgnnkct .is a ' i^ood tlunx" s|>i<<* <>l (h<- liu t (hat many do not yr( 
niulristaiul wh.it (his "i^ood (hin^'' is ^ 

II ptofrsMoual roiinsriors air now \v inakr dr( iKions rc'^juxling {Uc vxU iM \o 
winch du'v svi-^i (o )(>ni thr rart^r rrhiration "rrnsadr/' it seem?^) ino rssriUial 
that thrv do so hv svstrnu.itK ally tonsidriMii- and drddin^on (hr approp^ntr- 
ncss orthcit mvolvrnuMM in vmU of what I now (all :* INK K)UR KA(:!%S OV 
il^^A R KDl'CA I ION * l.rt inr biirfly ontlinr thrsr lour *i*arcs" (>rrmrri' 
rdiuation 

I'irsr. ( ounsrl(Ms nrrd to ^tt* ( idc the rxtrnt to whi( h tiTcy wish to br( ottir in- 
1||J>'rd HI IciKlnslnp and/oi pailu i|)at(>iy iK'tivittrs' in rairri cdnratidnN ai- 
flTpts to proVuIr all prisons with ^rnrtal rniployahihty/adaptabihty skills. 
Tlir 10 skilKs ^;arrri ^Hlu( ation sroks to hrip impart im ludc: { I ) basic a< a^lcnnc 
sktlls. {2) i^ood work habits; ('\) |)c\rsonally inranin^rnl work values; (4) uiidcrs- 
tandiiii? and apprrctation o! thr private cntrrprisr system, (5) scir-utuiorslai)d- 
ins and und^rstan<lin«; of edncat^onal/oi rupational opportunities; (G) career 
de( isiomnakins ^l^ilk 1?) job seeking/gett in^'/holding skills; («) skills in mak- 
_'".^J\'**.^'^*^ '-V^'^*.^*'*^" of leisure time^ ^!)) skills bi ^•nnibaiimij^bia^^^^^^ 
as these act jis'dcten ents topfull Ireedoni o! c areer (Hioice; an<l (10) skills in 
bumani/i^i^ the wt)rkplace lor oneself C^areer e'ducation has contended (hat 
these kin<ls of employability/adapt.jbilitv skills are badly needed to supplement 
the sp^ciHt entry level voc ational sihlls persons Are now acquiring through out 
educatiunal systems^)r eac h of these skills, professi<>nal counselors now, it 
seems (<> me. nmst decide the extt^u to which they see themselves as appi^pri- 
ate providers of such skills. It seems likely that sonie will be viewed as ones 
wheiT the counselor should pla\ a leadership role, others where the courrselor 
should plav a patlicipatoiA role, and, perhaps, still others in w^hich counselors 
have little or no int<;rest in becom"ing involved. 

Second, counselors need to decide the extent to which they wish to become 
involv<Sl in ( areer educatic)irs'>ittempt to serve as: (a) a new apprbacb to basic 
educational change that . depends on a "people change," rather than a 
^program addon** approach to change; and (b) aivattempt to help the educa- 
tion svsty^m and the broaHer community form an efTective partnership injiieet^ 
ing the needs of pernio ns for help in tfie work/education relati(5^ship«Pnain. 
Again, the professi(')n may choose to endorse and participate in one, in both, or 
in neither of these efTorts. It is impoVtant that some decisions be made, 

'Hurd. counselors need to decide the extent to which'they wish to become 
involved in participating in career education\ efforts to ser\'e as a vehiele fpr 
use in responding to the currently popular |tinds of eduratioual "mandates*^ 
that exist Such mandates include those related, far example, to: (I) '1>ack to 
basics"; ['2) "better cbscipline in the sch(H)ls"; (3) ^attendance"; (4) 'vandal- 
ism"; (3) ^ex equity", (b) ^'needs of persons with handicaps"; (7) "needs of 
economic ally disadvaVuaged persons"; and (B) "n^eds of minority persons/' As 
eac h new inaiuKite comes in as a ^^vave" in I'xiucatioii, a basic conceptual 
movement — like guiOaiice or career education — is faced with a ehoiee of either 
"riding the wave" or "being eng\ilfcd by it," Since both giiidanee and career 
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cdiK iUU)n srcin hkrly io br ( aught in iUr posuton o(***ruliHK nuiny ol the saliu* 
wavrs," i( n lo^K al io ask if ihcy should ruir iIhmu lo^rlhci oi scparalrly:* Oiuc 
again, iUi iT IS probably no rasy or univnsal answer lo br lounil hrrc li scrubs 
likrly lhal prolrssional ( oiinsclors wi(l give (hlTtMciu answers ilrpnuling oii 
which "wavr" one refers io 

V\\\i\l\y, counselors need lo deride iUc exietu U) whuh llu'y w^sh lo beeoiue 
involved in career edut aiion's aitrnlpis lo reslore digniiy, respecl, and personal 
nteaning lor two key words in our sociely — "Kdu( alion" and ''Work " A great 
■deal of the ( areev educ ahon eHbn is ( nrrendy being ^Icvoied lo tonveying an 
\indersnuuiing dull {\\c word 'Hdut alion." nutans soineihing ( onsiderably more 
than die word 'scluioling" and d)al "etlut alum" is a vital factor in the well- 
l)emg ol our N.ition and its t iti/eus Sinuhirr effort is being aimed, by career 
edu( atU)n, at re delnnng the ward "wt)rk" u^ ways that allow it to extend i on- 
" sideiabb bevond the moaning of "paui enq)loyment" so as to include l)otb paid 
and unpaid work done as part of the individuaTs total lifestyle throughout 
his)l)er litetituc Once agau^ tins is a part of ( areer education that professional 
(ounselois c aiMR'hoose to join, to rejei t, ()r to ignore 

CoffH:luUing Thoughts 

The g\iidant e inovenilMU and the career education nu)venK'nt share much in 
/ (ommon in terms of their lustorit al evolution and beginning l)asic i oiu cpts. Il 
seems to me that, in its ilesire to cnsur^' the presence of adequate numbers of 
professionally prepared counselors, the guidance nu)vcment has had to pliy the 
prt( e of moving away from some of these basic concepts. As I see it, career 
education ofTefs the guidance mciveineiu an opportimity to now use its strength 
oj nifmbers to return to the proRiotion of the basic concepts on which the gvn- 
dance in()veiueiirwlfti touncfetl. Career education, without d()iil)t, desperately 
needs professional counselors as members of the'career educatioi^ ''team/' I 
hope this presentation has provided some rationale and stimulus for bringing 
the guidance antl career education movements closer together. Those we both 
seek to sei^'c need this to liappen. 
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School VoluntMrt and Carttr Education: Soma 

Concaptual Thoughts \ 



A spoakri who known Ic^ss about his topic than docs the audience is in'tioii- 
l)lc. The only iTasoiial)lr way out is to: (a) expose the speaker's ignomnce about 

- the topic, an<! (b) seek to broaden the topic jto thai it incUidcs something the 
speaker knows more about than does the audience. "Fhis is the approach I want 
to take in addressing ht)th the subject of ''school volunteers*' and the subject of 
"career education*' in a single presentation. 

There are four specific subtopics around which these rentarks are 
organi/cd Firsts I want to con\ment, in a generic way, on the topic of school 
volunteers in American educ ation. My purpose iti doing so is to let you know 
my current biases in hopes that you can reduce my ignorance on {his topic. Se- 
cond, I want to 'Comment briefly\)ii the concept of career education. Third, 1 
would like to ofVer some thoughts regaixling aspirations I have for use of school 
volunteers in implementing the career edi,ication effoil. Finally, I will close 
with a few thoughts regarding conceptual relationships between the topics of 
"volunteerism*' and aicer ethici\tioij. 

School VoluntMrt and American Education 

I begin with a few thoughts regarding why wc have school volunteers in 
American education. Maving read nothing on this subject, ! do so completely 
uninhibited by previous knowledge of research. This will, I am .sure, ba readily 
appaletu. 

First, it seems to me that those who volunteer to work in school settings must 
sureh\ by aigl hirgc, be persons who believe and have a basic confidence in the 
American sy.stem of public education. I would hope that school volunteers are 

- fiuich more motivate^ to paiiicipate in improving American ediicatipn than in 
correcting its deficiencies. I'heir basic motivation must stem from a recognition 
of how im|H)i1ant American education is> not from how badly it has served our 
nation's youth. In shoti, it .seejns to me that school volunteer^ must surely be 
persons who aie basic^illy optimistic, liWhcr than pessemistic» al>out our 
American system of public education. If so» school volunteers share a very im- 
portant and basic l>ond with tho.se associated with the career education effort. 

SeJ'ond» it appears to me that a second source of motivation for persons to 
sci've as school volunteers has been an interest in increasing the efficiency and 
cllt'ctiveness of the teaching/learning process. To this end, nv^ny school volun- 
teers have performed tasks which professional school personnel simply have 
not had ti|ne to do. Others have concent rate<|i on performing tasks that, while 
essential in the total educative process, do not denfand the skills or expertise of 
the professional educator. In either case» the goal has been onc'of increasing the 
quality of delivery of education without greatly increasing the costs of cduca- 
tit»ii, rhi>i goal» too, is one that te %asic to the entire educjition effort. 
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riuMT aiT it hoM of oKvioiivdiUiKrrs in endorsing this sounT orni»(iviuion as 
a bcdnx k basis for ih^ »( hool volunirn inovnnmi in Amrri( a One obvious 
dangri is thai, if school volunicrrs air jiispricd on this banis, it i» ihroirhcally 
|H)ssil)lr (() (oiurnd (hai s^ffuTT volunucra n\ay nut be needed. I hat i», givrn 
siimnciU tinaiu iai rmoirfcrs, lUc Amn ican rdiu aiioii systein'could afford to 
hire pnsoiinrl lo prrtorni the (asks dour by school voluiucrrx. An equally ob- 
vious relatect danger is l\mi this lalionale may-lead lo resistance, Among profes- 
« sional educators, to the use. of school voUnUeers it such volunteers are seen, in 
any way, as taking jobs away froin professional educators. In these times of 
teacher surpluses, this (Janger may well bccon>.c apparent in many com- 
munities A final obvious danger in endorsing this source of motivation is that it 
inevitably leads to partial acceptance of responsibility for the quality ofdeliver)' 
of eilucation by the school volunteer l o \\6\d such volunteers partially accoun^ 
table for the quality of education nuly discourage some from participating as 
volunteers. 

This leads to* a third possible basic source of motivation for persons to sci^^e 
as school volunteers, namely, a recognition that professional educators do not 
themselves |x)ssess all the skills, knowledge, , or resouixes that today's students 
need for a good education Those whc/ endmse this source of motivation are 
persons willing to acceptji resurrection of responsibility on tixe part of the 
broader community for assistance in attaining somf of the goals of education. It 
recogni/es that our American systetn of education has, over the years, been 
asked to accomplish tasks it cannot possibly do without the paiticipation of the 
broader community To the extent this source of motivation is valid, it serves aJ^ 
a justification Ibr school volunteers that is dependent ticither on the a\Milability . 
^)f school finances iu>r the relative supply qf teachers. Fhe goal is one of adding 
additionahkinds of expertise and l esoui t es to those now existing i/i the educa- 
tion systen) This goal, like the other two,'is also basic to thr coftccpt of career 
e<iucation 

Those embracing this third possible source of motivation as legitimate will 
immediately see some of its implications for change in the school volunteer 
movement Among the most obvious of these are recognition of the fact that 
school volunteers must; (a) include employed women as well as full-time 
honieinakeis; (b) males from a VC17 wide spectrum of society; and (c) efforfs 
that extend to at\er school and evening hours as well as those undertaken dor- 
ing the school day. 

" My personal Convictioii Ms that all three of these sources 'of motivation are 

defensible and, in combination, amount ^o more than a simple sum .of their 
^ parts Kach forms an essential part of the bedrock philosophy behind career 
education. If those in the school volunteer movement perceive them as equally 
essential parts of their bedrock philosophy, then it seems apparent that the ^ 
topic of school volunteers *ind career education" is one worthy of discussion. 
Under this a.ssumption, let me now turn to a disciission of career education and 
examples of ways in which the help of school volunteers is^needcd in delivci7 of 
career education. 
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TtM Concept of C«r##r Education 



' carcci education/^ 1 have ImalK icachcd a Mate where I no lui\j;cr lliuik this tu 
hr A viable knul ol ,u'(i\ i(v Inste.ul. I m\\ now wilhng to say that th< 'elephant 
ot eaieer ed\i( ation is one that cm he toi.u hetl in lour basic ways, e; eh of whieh 
would lei;kd one t<f believe that he or she understands what '*eareer|e(hieatioir* 
means I nuist. therelor(\ hei^m bv tiTmi^ to "tout h the elephant'' Hi![htly in all 
four l)»isic pUu es 

" In one sense. ( areer edu( .ihon <'iui be defined as an efTort to briufi; a more 
proper and 4ipp;opit<ue cinpb.isKSio {\vc ujoal of edueation as preparation lor 
woik to Amene.m education IVoiu this standpoint, career ediiCsition is pic- 
tured as an attempt to add to Ameri( an edut ation's uaditional emphasis of pro- 
vubn^ school leavers with specific entiv leveKocational skills, an atUlitional set 
of ^eneral cmplo\ «ibiluv/adaplal)ihiv skdis that will help persons change with 
( hange m a rapidlv ( hauj^in^ occupational s()( iety. I hese include such things 
as the b^sic a( ademu skills, ^b) good work habits;^ (c) a persoiudly 

meaningful set of work values, (d) an understanding and apprec iation of the 
Ameri( .iti system of private enterprise; (e) sell-understanding and understand- 
ings of edu( .Uional/oc( upation.il oppoHunities: (f) career deeisioninaking 
skills, (g) )ob seekmg/getting/bol(hhg skills; (h) skills in making productive use 
of leisure tnue; {\) skills in overcoming bias and stereotyping as deterreiUs ,to 
full freedom of care< i ( hoice, and \j) skills in humalii/ing the workplace for 
oneself I'hese skills are ones needed by all students — those who will go the cob 
lege as well as iliose who will not. Their development demaiuls an emphirtiis 
throughout the educational system beginning in the early elementary school 
years and (ontmuii^g through all of ediic ati^)n. 

A se(u>nd way toxlenne ( arcer education is to picture it as an attempt to cm- 
h.\rk on a new road to ^du< ational ( hange — one that seeks basic educational 
( hange without the necessity for addition of greatly increased expenditures? of 
dollars, add^ition of new courses, or addition of large numbers of new^ staff, hi- 
stead, ( ar^el edut ation's basi( approach to educational change is to dcpciul on: 
(a) ( hanging the attitudes and actions of today's etiueators in today's buildings 
witf\ today's courses aiul today's curricuhmts; and (b) drawing on the resources 
of the broader comnmnity for expertise and facilities not available in today's 
svst(Mn of public education It seeks ( hange through the power of persuasion, 
not the power of position, U has lu) strength itself in a programmatic sense, but 
rather derives its strengths from the contributions of existing educational 
programs coupled with the resources of the»broader community. Its efVorts can 
hV seen in all parts of education, but it is not a new kind of educational program 
to be added to all thos(* now m existance. It is an effort, but it is not a program. 

riiird, ( aieer education, as a methodological efTort, can be viewed as a vehi- 
cle for use in responding t(> a wide variety of **mandates of the moment" in 
Americ.\n edu( ation C a isis and problems are an essential part of education. 
OnOe identified at the local community ievel, vehicles must be found for use if) 
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"» (t.) unprovcl . lass,.,,,.., .I.M .phn.. (. ) jnvcn.k- clrl.nnur.u y (.1) 

a.np..s. a ..on- HVon .s on. a.nong scv.n.l viai.l app, . . . 

•••I- MMK.. app.oa. I, ,o ccl.....nonal . han^c ,l.a, hoMs ,h.s .nu. h , Lu n .al . 

'•••"•'••v, a »c,.n,l, l>a,.. wav ,n wlu. h c a.rcr < dl,. a...„. c an l.c .IHln,,, i, 
. U <-.np, ... p.op<-. .,.,nuv. u sp. ...1 nu-an.ng ..vo wonis ,ha, To 

--k H..,l, ..( ,lu-sc kc> wonls arc lu-lcl in U.^vs,,-.,., .clay by many 
A...<-nsans--v....„. ..... ach.l, al.k. On. .f Uu- basic .n.sons wb/ bi 'is 

/ ha. g< n.p.,1 ( . , pi,,,,,,p,, ^.„^., . 

* -.-nubng o. an,. . .p.b.b.v ior . ..... a,i...,/wo. k .da.i...', il , 

•—.on . a... OS ,a. b...a..c.. ..,,,u....i.,g- and . J ' 

3 h<. . ' r ' '""^^ -h.. a,i.,n/w...1c .c.a.ion'brp, 

• 'u' . .. .pb. a...,ns .o. p,..s..na. ..o-«i.,n.„alc.nK wi.b .bc sc l>.-.>a..n d^H.^i- 

.o.no d,<. -Koo..- w...... ..... na,i.>., ..ocds it ... ,n d,is scm.sc 

••|>olog.< s ,o .,u,lcc,,.. ,bosc- wb.. wish ,., view i, i., ,ha, nuuv.K-.-. " 

e«.i5l, Vo»"nt««r, In Car«#r Education: lllu.tratly. 

. nor.l"T' V'""";-*'' "V """ •^'•^•''^ '-^'^^ wid,.,..^d,c addition of 
.« b r . ways wbu h s.1u...| volunteers are needed t.> .nalce this-eflort sue- 

d" ;;li "tv^"-^ -'"""^ -^^--a g 

1 - <>' "H- eno. t a.,d f.-.,n, the sta.uip.,i.,t .,f pr.,vid 

.I s " 7 "|;T'"" .).o(ess.c..ud eduea....- , B.,th 

kinds ,.» exa.tiples w.ll be p.esented he.e. 

1-i.s.. .n ter„,s ..f v..h,...eer e.Torts that w.ll i.np.ove the enieie.u y and cITec- 

• >. IcIcMUifying .esouree persons In.m the bu'si.,ess/lal,o./indn.s..y eo.n- 
.mnuty a«d reerniti.vg the.n (.,r pa.ti. ipa.ion in . areer education. 
I. Bii.l.hng and M,ain,ai.,i.,g lists ..f eomnu.nity .esourec pe.sons 
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\ <)|)(M.ttmii^ A s\s{{\\\ \o\ (oinn))M)i(\ icsoiinc pcMsoiis tog^'thn 

\\ \\\\ \VM Ih'is \s ho tliriu lu a |),ulu uLu k lass M <\ pavuc iilar tunc 

lilcntilMUi^ sites m \\\<^ l)iism(*ss/la!)oi /uuhisii \ (onnuniuty tor possible 
use in lield !ii|)s lot \aiious kiiuls ot i areei exploi.uion 

^ Aiiani^im^ foi fK^UI iiips Tot. iiuliviih^al stiulciM^ aiul/oi ji^^ioiips of sUi 
vlents to various sites in the hiisiiu^ss/jahoi/indiistn i onmiiitiity 

() Pinvulm^ tians|)o!ia*Mon t\)i sliwlriils to sites in the husineHs/hihoi/iii- 
(liistn K omilui nit\ 

7 M<*iUil\tni^. lolleitmi?. oi^am/imi;. .nid opei.itmji^ a file sys(y^u for 
( at <*et /rdiu atioii.il intoiniation in the sc hool hnildinii; 

H (>|)Ofatmv; a s\steiu K>i v atah>i!;\iinii; <nul makmii; eareer edueation 
inaKMials avail^hle to t(\u heis 

! h'!|)inv; t(*aeheis hmld '^homemade" < areei edneatix>n inaK^ials loi use 
in the K lassroom 

10 l ituhni; icaihni^ inaKMials tioin cnricni in<\ji(a/ines and periixheals diat 
K \u\ piovule a ^.inTis" (Muphasis when usrti in leadinf^ assignments. 

Protessionals in (^(hu .ition exist in most sehool system.^ who ate ahh* to show 
St hi)o! \ ohinteers ho\s to di) e.u h <>! th(vse things I'hese 1 0 illtistrative ai tiviiies 
{>hvu>nsl\ t ould. gi\en snlfu lent Innds.Jx* (\irrietl ont by pi otessional eihieators 
theiuscdves Sin b Innds are not likriv to beeoiur nvailablr InsieaTl, the 
telativeh sinal! <nnonnis ot inonev expei ted to be inaiU* avaihible for ( areer 
'edue, uion is badK needed tor the kii^ds of "peopk' ehange'^ etloils earecr 
rdiu ation i(*q\in(*s I bnt. even in a vrvy prac tieal budget sense, sehool vohni- 
(ceis will obvionsK pla\ .\ t im liil role — ^eitber by their presenee or by their ah- 
s(*n( 0~ ni (teteVinnnnii; the sni i ess oi faihiic of eareev ednOation. 

\\\\{ this IS onlv part o! ibe pn tnre ot need for ;ielu)ol vohiiiteers in e:u*<Vr 
ednc .iiion A set ond set (it t^x.nnples illustiative ot the need lor resonr<es and 
rxpertise not present ^nionii; professional edneatorsis ecpially inipt)i"tant to pre- 
sent tin tnding 

! Serving «is .i eareer resonive p<'rst)n ijilhe elassrooin to (Hseiiss one's 

t urreni (and/or former ) oe( iipatiotis. 
1 Sei vinu; .is ineiubers o| a eoinnuniity earerr edin ation action eouiieil. 
\\ Speaking {o representatives of .^ueh eoninuiiiity groups as tfic C^haybcr 
of (:oni!nere(\ Koi;irv ('Inl). YMC^A. American I.egioii^ Womrn*s 
Ain(Mi( cin OK T. )niut)r l.eagiie. AAKP.' Hnsinc^ss and ProtVssicAial 
VVoinen's ('hib. ete . about earceV edueation and the need tor theni to 
' |oin in this eonuiuinitv etToVt. ^ 
I Devising and operating a inetJia ( attipaign designed U) acquaint the 
hrOiUler eoiumnnitN with' the eareer edni atioti efjoil. 
Servuvg'is hatsoi\ between the sehool system and various eomniunity 
vouth oi gani/.Hioi>>; deeply iiwolved in eareer edueation sueh as junior 
aehievemrnt. 4-H i hd)s. Kxplorer Division-USA. (Jirl Scouts, ete. 
() Serv\ni» role models tor yoUth in !)roaking down bias and stereotyping 
as deterrents to full freecJom of c arecu ( hoiee for all persons. 
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I I >('N isnii» ( .urn siiwuLuion pat kaj^rs ol .u tt\ uu s lor n\r hy studriUs in 

t< !rsh-(l in ('\|)lntiuf^ ilu ii mtcirsjs .uul aptJtnilcs in v.nions raircrs 
H l\utu i|).inni» \\\ {vmUcv m snvur .utwuK's auncd at Inlpin^^ (raihcis 

hrttct uiulnst.nul \\\v i arm nnpln ations ol tin ir sul>|(nl ifiattrr 
^> S(;ivin«; as irsoniii' prisons witli wtioin voinli ran viwx al>ont \\\v pir- 
srnt anti/oi loiiuri oi i np**! ions o! tlu* m liool Noluntcci 
10 ( )p( iatm^ .1 I aict r exploration simulation i rntri w hnr sHuU-iUs i nw ny 
nut. tlui>ui»li "liands i)n" cxprnriuc. then intrrrsts ami aptitullcs loi 
\ at lous ( ai rv\ s ^ 
.\^am, r lia\r < lioscn tp list onl\ 10 iMustialnr <u tis itu s partly hrcausr of 
tniu' I onsdanus and paith to ai^am cmpliasi/.o that this is only a partial hstiiii(; 
Without the voluntcci m\ol\cMnrnt ol thr hroaHrr rominunity, thcsr kiiuk of 
t Mil tal lairci inhn .ition ^u tn itu s arr unhkriv to Ix* < arrirti out I'hcy oi)- 
viousIn ilUisiratr tin* nccil to rxpami thr corps of si hool volunt(rvs to iiuMutIc 
moir mrn ami wojurn who arr riuployrd ami those wlu) havr rrtirctl just as 
oh\ loiisK . thr^ illustiatr thr i\cck\ for thr ronr.rpt of thr S( hool voluntcrr to rx- 
triul l)r\oml thr si lu»(>l srttnui; anil hryomi thr rrmihu' s( hool ilay If thr hrsf srt 
ol illustralnr rx.uupirs I prrsrntrd rrlalr to fhr rfVu irm y and cfTrctivonrss of 
I arm rdui ation..this sriond srt must hr said to i(datr to thr l)asi< Viability of 
thr i (>iu<*pt itsrll That is. Nsuhont \'olnnt<*rrs. thr rom rpt of < arrrr rdui ation 
itsolt IS in\ahil 

Concluding Thoughts 

I NMsh to inak(* lurntion. at this* point, our of thr biggest rrasons why I hope 
SI hool Noluiitrrrs will l)r< omc inorr ai tivr in < arror cduratioii. I rrf'cr to thr 
kr\ roir thr i om rpt of ^ oluntrrrism" itself "fits into thr rarcrr education^ on- 
i t'pt That loru rpt is a kc\ part of tlu-way in whirh .iarrrr rduration drflnrs'^ 
thr word "work Work." to thosr f>f us in rarerr rduraiiou, is defined 

( ionsrious effort, othrr than that whose priuuu7 purposr is cither eoping or 
rrl.ixation. auurd at produnng hrnrf'Ks for onesrlf and/or for oneself and 
otlie rs 

I hat dellmtion ol)\ lousK includes unpaid 'work — iuehuling ^t^ohintcer 
work— <is \Nell as woyk in the woi Id of paiti employment. It places primary 
em|')hasis on the luntum need of all luiman lyings: to do — to achieve — to ar- 
< onfpiish somrthmg that is i oiij^truetive and worthwhile. The personal reason.s 
why any nuhvulual should i hoose to work as a sHiool volunteer must surely be 
related to thr luimaiustli way in which we have defined the word "work'' in 
I areer inhu ation 

'I would hop<' that, by becoming a school vo|iinteer and embracing the. 
hirmamst n \ aides ot; unpaid work, most members ofthis audience li^ve already 
embraced the bedrock ol the career education concept. I hope, Vurthrr, that you 
w ill make decisions to join us in the career e<lueati<)u "crusade." Vou are sorely 
!U*eded <uid CtUi !nak<' great contributions. 
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Cmr—r Education for Exc«ptk>nal Indlvklualt: Chall«na«t 

for tno Futura 



1 he ! I institutr;* and I 18 ph>gram sessions assoc iated with this c onfcrenrc 
have clearly drnionstratrd the nrril for, nature ot\ and pertinent methodology 
for delivering cITertivc career educationMo exceptional indivickials. The sub- 
stAntive content of this conference represents a quantum leap \i\ knowledge 
over that foimd in 197*3 when CKC> working cooperatively with the American 
Vocational Association, sponsored its first national conference on career 
education Much of the credit for this belongs to the CMC leadership. No 
professional association has exhibited a greater sustaining >Hc>mmitment to 
career education than h;is CKC. I would like to express here iny personal gra~ 
titudc'to and respect for the significant contributions the Council For Excep- 
tional Children has made to enhancing botK the conceptualization and the 
effective delivery of career education 

I vciy pleased that l^picx indudcd iu-4UU^Tmt4*»ve ranged-j'«^ 
early elemental^ school years, through the secondai^ school and college setting 
all the way to the aduljt learner I am similarly please^Jii<rnote that, among the 
topics considereci, some attention^ has been devoted to4>roviding cjpreer cduca- 
tion for gifted and talented pers^tVs as well as for persons with handicaps. So, 
too, was I pleased to see the' home/family structure and the business/ 
labor/industiy community addressed as major topics on this agenda. All of 
these things stand as clear evidence that CEC is, indeed, talking about true 
c areer ecjucation. 

The single most positive thing about these programs, in iny opinion, is that 
they rffpresent a%er>' good mix between presenters who are experts in special 
education and presenters who have their prime expertise in career education. 
The dual commitinent seen here represented by expcils in special education 
dedicated to learning more about career education coupled with a commitment 
by experts in career educatix)n to learn more about special education is, to me, 
the greate.'it strength of this conference — and cnir greatest hope for still greater 
progress in the future. ^ , 

It is the future of career education for exceptional individuals that \ have 
been asked to address I want to do so iVom three perspectives: (a) basic 
emphases in career education for exceptional children that must be high- 
lighted; (b) potential of career education for serving as a vehicle for meeting the 
needs of exceptional individuals; and (c) current and projected commitments 
of OE's Office c\f Career Education to this impoilant effort. 

Basic B#nchfni|rjkt In TIm CarMr Education Concapt^ 

rhe future of career education for exceptional individuals will, to a very 
large degree, be determined by the extent to which professionals in special 
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rilut anon nuloi sc. yrful nnplrinriK rat h of (he basu clrinrnts in (hr 

1 aim CiKii ,uioii ( oiu rpi ()| a\\ skh Ix v\vi\)vu{s ihM rould he namrd. iUvrc air 
I'lvr ih.M air rsprnallN i iiu ial 

I. Carrrr rducafion calN for cxtciidiiiK the Kual of education «» prr- 
paration for work bryond vocatioital/occtipational education. As vora- 
(u-iiial rilui ation s rtm>lMsis on providing persons with siuvifu marketable cn- 
irv. Irvrl voi acioiial skdis bc roinrs more and niorr nec essary, it beeonies less 
and less snlVmeiu lor lodav s population In addition (o sm li spot i fie entiy level 
voiaiionaLskdls. persons nureasingly need (he adap(abili(y skills of career 
edneation Hia( ^^^\\ m.iMr (hem lo ehanKe vvi(h ( han^e in (lie oreiipa(ioiud 
soeie(v Siu h skills iiu hide (a) (>^asie aeademit skills, (h) good work habi(s; 
(i ) personally ineaninxlul work values, (d) an un<lers(aiulinK and appreciation 
of (he pnva(e en(trpnsr sNs(eni. ^e) selt-undi>is(a;uling and understanding of 
ediu ational/oeeupadonal ()p(>oitiinities, (0 career drcisionmakinK skills; (g) 
|i>b ^eekln^/^eUInK/holdln^ skdIs, (h) skills in inakni|< produc(ive use of leisure 
(une. (I) skills !et|uiretl tor t(>nd)a((ing l)ias and .s(ereo(ypnig as de(erreh(s (o 
full frredt)n! of cht>KT; and [j] skills ret^ured for hunxani/ing (he workplace fur 
onesell These are (fie skills career ednca(U)n seeks (o inipiu(. 

II sudi skills are (o l)e imparted, tt) excepiioiial individuals as well as all 
o(hers, (hen i( obvious (hat (his elToK mus( begin no la(er (haii (he beginning 
of elementarv ethicadon and ex(end throughout all of adult education. The 
special educaiu)!! (eacher in an elenien(ai7 scliool -se((ing has fully as much 
responsif)ih(> lor iiuplemeniuig career educaiion as does his/her coun(erpa!l in 
(he sccondaiN school. So. (oo. do individuals charged widi niee(ing(lie needs of 
cxcepdonal nulivuhials in (he college/universi(y and (he aduK education set- 
(ing. I( IS esseiuial (ha( this inos( basic challenge of career educa(ion be under- 
stood and accepted by (hose in special educa(ioii. * 

2. Career education is an effort to be delivered in An^erican education 
through a "drawinR out", not an"adding on" approach to educational 

.change. Clareer educatioir seeks (o build no "empire^' of new courses, eur- 
i icuhinis. buildings, or speci;ilis(s a( (he- classroom level, Ra(her, it op<;ratcs 
Oom a basic assuinp(ion (ha( (he basic skills i( seeks (o impart are already an in- 

Jicrent part of the to(al currit uluni. They can be efTec(ively delivered by simply 
drawing ou(" wha( is aliea'dy presendMK cui rendy undeiemphasi/cd in many 
classi'oonis 

This means (ha(. if elTecdvc career educa(ion is (o be delivered (o cxcep- 
donal individuals, ii will be accomplislied primarily (hrough the eflbils of 
professionals ^in special , educa(ion, no( specialists in career education. 
Specialists in career educaiion will play a facili(a(ive/re.source role bu( the. 
prune deliven agent within Education for career education will be the 
classroom (eacher Thus, (he future of career educaiion for excep(ional in- 
dividuals is largely in (he frauds of classroom (cachers in special education. 

3. I he career education concept represents a fusion of the cancer 
development process and the teaching/learning process/ I he career educa- 
tion efTorW is organized around the career development process but it is 



tU'livnrd. to a v<m\ lai^r oxtri^t, through ihr tcavhing/lrariiing prorcss. h\ its 
<K%vriv. i airn nlm .uioii asks c lassrooiii trachrrs to liu rrasc cduOatioiia! pro- 
<h^( tivio through {a) showing studrnts the imponaiu r of subject matter hy 
s<!cnig how It i.\ iircvlcd in w.ork^ (l>) pix>vi(iing a jK>sitivo climate of rewarding 
work done t)v the student in the rhisNrooin; (< ) inserting variety into the leaeh- 
ing/le.u ning proi ess through "using the resources of the l)roa(ler eomnuiiiity; 
aii<l idV einphasi/in^ and rewarchng the practice of good work habits. It is im-* 
poit.uit to undeisiaivl that, ni a generic sense, these are the four basic ap- 
proaches taken by industr\ to increase industrial productivity f'areer educa- 
tion simply ^reks to adopt them to the c lassrooin in an efToH to increase cduca- 
tioiitd productivity 

This l)asic approai h to delivering career educaiu>n through the teach- 
ing/learning process IS at least as applicable to the te^icher of ^Exceptional in- 
divi<luals as u is to anv other teacher The extent to which this approach to 
jea<d))iiig IS applied to exceptional individuals — whether they be 
*'niaiiistreame()" or m a special settAig — will, to a very large degice, determine 
the future cfTectiveiuSs of cartHM* eoiication for exceptional individuals. 

4. The career education conc^t operates, at a bedrock level, with a 
huniat>istic deilnition of the word "work." I'he word *Svork/' as it is used in 
career e<Uication, refers to the -human need of all human beings to do — to ac- 
complish— to achieve It is the need to be someone through knowing that one 
has <loiu* something — the need to know that one isMieeded by someone else for 
what one c an contribute Former Presidcnr Lyndon Johnson put it well when 
he said . **'I*o hunger for vise and to go unrfscd represents the greatest hunger of 
all Thus, those who aci ept career edu/atioii must rccogiii/.e that it extends (iiv 
beyou<l the world of paid employmenrto -include such areas as voluntecrism, 
unpaid work of various kinds, work in the home/family structure, work per- 
formed in produc tive use of leisure time, and even the tvork <;/'the student iu the 
classroom (lareer eilucatioirs basic- commitment is to meeting this human 
need for work soiiiewheiT in the individual's total lifestyle* — even for those per- 
sons who cannot meet this iie'e<l through the occupations they find in the world 
of paiil en^)lo\ nieiit 

I'his mean) that teachers of exceptional individuals must extend their think- 
ing about career education far beyond the world ^)f paici employment to the 
total lifestyle of the persons being sei*ved. The prime emphasis must be on the 
individual, not on the narrow world of the occupational society. The future of 
• . career education for exceptional individuals will be greatly aflected by the ex- 
tent to which this concept is accepted and implemented by professionals in the 
field of special education. 

5. Career education is a community eflbrt, not simply an effort of the 
formal Education system. I'hor expertise required for the eflcctivc delivery of 
career education fs fduiid, in part, in the business/labor/industiy/govcrnment 
i'ommuiiiiy. not in the Kducation system alone. In addition, the career educa- 
tion i'oncept asks those who" study it to reeogiii/.e that the Education system is 
but one among several community elements who act as a delivery agent for 
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< a.rr, .nln,.,.u,n Hod, tl.r ,r,s,H.M!.il,.li(y and iUc a, c oun.abili.y for ouror 
iulnnUuM. m,.^. l.r rx.nulod l>ry,„ul iUv („. n,al Kdu, mion sy.s.o... (o the 
hio.ulri ronunu.n.N In .„KI,„on t„ tlu- l.usinrss/laho./in.lust.y/gcvnnmcnc 
«onum.n..^, (Ik- hunu/(,uiuly st.uctn.T nu.Ht jo„v wuluhc Ktlucal.u.. «y«t«^m ,n 
.« « <.ll«l)oia(iv,- ,-n,>r( (o (lohvri cncc tivr ( inrri chu ation.' 

I hiN mrans s,,o lal.s.s .n .ho duration of cx, rpdoual imIivicU.nh nu,H( 
SMlliMK «<• <-'i,lo,s<- and to pan., ipa.r .u , aire, r.lu. ation a.s a rollabonrtivr 

< o.M.uun..v rtto,-i-a,vtl to sh.nr du- autl„..i.y. as wdl as tlu- ,<-sponsil)ili(y for 
tha( rMon Ca.rr. rd.u aiu.n , anno, hope .0 mU , rrd .« .. opo.atcs in an isola- 
^.o^.^. Iranu vvork uul.n, ,Ur (o.n^al Kdn, at.on svs.cnr Thv lutn.r ol c areer 

< dm a(,on «or cxc rpt.onal individuals will In- lu-avily dcpfindoii on .)u- dcgirc 
to whu h (his nuuqx is ai rcpicd and impU-nu-nicd * 

K.u'h o( (hrsc llvo Hruu-nis has hron woll illustrated in iiu.ir than one oflhc 
|.Io^Man,s .n, hided m this , onfricn, r 1 cmphasi/.r (hen, hoir. not because (hey 
ave neu. bu( rather synpiv because (hey seem (o inc (o lepreseiK (he ba.-iic 
beiu hn.arks (ha( will de(erinine (he liKnie oC career educa(ion for rxcep(io>,al 
.mhv.chinis While (hev are undoulxedly very familiar (o members of (his ftu-' 
dience. I would su^^vst (hat (here is much to do before (hev are ei(her unycr- 
stood or a, , ep(ed bv main professionals in special educa(ion. 'i he challcrxRes 
here are < lear ^ 
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h IS easy to see wh> career educ a(ion advoca(es welcome the endorsement 
."•d participation of professionals in special education in tife career education^ 
eOoif I he luture ol career education, it seems (« mc. will depend heavily on 
die extent to which (hose in special ediiCadon Tecognize and u^e career edliqa- 
Ooii as vehicle tor inee(ing (heir own professionarrcs|x.nsibdities. I would 
like here (o uudine brielK (hree basic reasons why professionals in special' 
educ at.on should seek (o u(ili/.r , areer educa(ion as a vehicle for acconmhshin« 
their i»oals ■ ^ 

t irst. .uid most important of course, (he career education delivery system is 
badh needed l)y exceptional indiviflua(s. The human need to Und personal 
meaning in and reward from work, as part of total lifestyie.irf certainly a basic 
need o( exc eptional individuals as yell as all others. Thji^ichides. but not 
hm,(c-d to, (be need to llnd meanijig. .success, and satisfaction in work pcr- 
•ormed in (he world of paid en^ployment. The adaptability skills of career 
educ at.on may well, for many e>{cep(ional individuals-, be evei^ more crutuil (o 
d.e.r career surcess dian are (he speciQ^oc-«(ional skills they acquire in the 
•ormal Mucatu.n system Personally, ! c^ot imrtgine a truly meaningful In^ 
ilividual Kducation l'Rf\, for exceptional individlials that does not in- 

i h.de an emphasis 0.1 the skills carce^ediication seeks to inipail. I can only 
hope that this will become a reality in the near future. 

Second, it seems to me that career education holds high pO(ential -for use in 
•ipecial education s curren( eObns aimed toward "mainstreaming" exceptional 
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iikIivuUkiIs into ir^\ih»i rlaHsroonis It is a i ltixv way of ?(ho\ving rcgiilar 
( lassiooiu t(M( lu'is nerds shairU in roininon hy exceptional iiuiividiials and 
other iiiilivKlu.ih m the t lassrooni Moreover, H hoUJs high potential lor iixe in 
helping regular ^ lassrooin tearhers overcome biases aiul stereotyping problcniH 
they iiiav have with respet t to exc eptional inclivuhials. When the exc eptional 
niclivicliial IS iillowed to rxperienc c siueess (Irtoiigh a c areer education ac tivity; 
part «)rthat^leeling ol wonh Tor that individual extends to the teaeher as wellas 
to the person involved When reg\ilar elassroom tcaeheis study the career im- 
pljjgitions ol then subjec t matter lor exc eptional individuals, they are eeHain to 
learn dungs (hat wdl help them better understand and ;v{)preeiate the |>oteiUial 
c c>ntributic)ns sue h indivuhials can make in the total sbeiety. The use of excep- 
tional individuals as career rc)le nic)clels may be a,s impc>rtant for the education 
*)l the (eac her as' it in for his/her students. In all these ways, career education, it 
seems to nu\ holds verv high |>otential for sei*ying as a vehicle for overcoming 
bias and stcrcotvpmg lu (he regular c la.ssroom both on the part of regular 
t<^U llcix Aud OIL tluxpait of cMhei^iitmk'm^T T'hr^pntrntinfnf ciiTrrrTltllCTiTron tfr 
this regard has, to date, been greatly underutilized sO far as I can tell. 

riiird. It seems to me that c areer educatic>n holds equally high potential for 
serving as a vehic le for reducing bias and stereotyping of exceptional in- 
dividuids ot\ the part of both the busiixess/lal)oi7iiulustry/goverimicnt cc>ni- 
numttv and on the part of parents of such students. If ''mainstreaming'' is 
♦ollowed, resource persons from th^ business/labor/indusii7 community will 
encounter exeeptionalt mciividuals in almost every classroom. They will be 
forced to flunk c)f ways in which suCi) persons could paiticMpnte in the part of 
fhe occ upatiotval society they represent. When regular teac hers take their stu- 
dents, c^n field trips, encourage them to engage in **shacjow/' wc>rk experience, 
m internship experiences in the wc)rld of paid employment, provisions will ob- 
vionslv ha\ c to be made for exceptional individuals as well as for all others. At 
the verv least, this will result in increased awareness of and Attention to 
architectual harriers found in the occupational society. At best, it will sci'vc as 
an elfective vehicle for reducing bias and stefjrotyping among employers as well 
*is among regular classroom teachers. ' t 

The wh(>le topic c)f1:)ias and stereotyping is inextricably tied in wi^h the 
career education concept. Those who use the career education (Effort as a 
vehi( le for overcoming bias and .stereotyping will, it .seems to ine, fmd it to be 
effective Because t^ie cone erns c>f career education apply equally as well to ex- 
ceptional indivuhials as they do to all others, it is a potentially veiy powerful 
vehicle. ^1 woulc^ hope that it is so recognized by professionals in special educa- 
tion ^ 

OE't Offic«.of CarMr Educatlon't Commitmtnt To Exceptional 
Individuals 

r 

The first piece of career educatic>n legislation enacted by the CongreSH — 
P L 93-3H(), Sec. 406 — ''C'areer Kdiication'' — called for a special emphasis on 
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( iurri riliK .nl^Dii loi hous with haiulicaips The newrsl Frdcral Irginlaiion t<\r 
( aicrr r(lu( aCion — IM. 5>-*> ?07— «arrrr Hduc alion liirriuivc Ad" — < arrirs 
i\u\i t'luphasis shil fill (her I'hrrr is no doubl bii( (hat (he CoiigiT»» has in- 
inulcnl. tuMii (hr hrjk(iniung, (hat ( arm rtKiciKion rtT<>r(s should iiKludc iv<^^<>n- 
sc lous rmphAsis on inrr(ing (hr carrrr cdiiradon needs of rxrrpdonal in- 
(hviduals 

Oprialing under V I. for (hr las( four yrarv OK jt OHicr of Carrrr 

KcUk a(!on has madr a (onsc ioirs cflort (o inrr( (his < oiigiTssional inanda(r. Of 
13 ( airi?ortrs used for fuiKiini^ of gran( |>ro|K)HaU. (wo havr brrn sprcifically . 
(hrri (rd (oward r x( r|)(u>nal individiiaU — onr for prisons wi(h handicaps and 
(hr (>(hrr for ^lf(rd and (alriKrcl iiuhvidiial^ Of (hr appioxiiiVa(rly $40 milhon 
dolhiis availiibic for use in |hr (o(al carrrr rduca(ion drmon»(ra(ion r(Toi(, 
inorr lhan 53 ?^ indlion lias hrcti \\sc{\ in (hrsc two .ca(rp;orirs. Hiis includrs a 
to(al of :iH jjiaius and t oiUracts. many of whosr l^ioix^DiixcUu:^hHv^^ 
.dudcul aH^t>rt*srntrrv-arTht*rc6nTcT^^^^^^ second (aigcst con(rac( ever issurd 

l)v OCh was in (hr arra of bias and stereo(ypiii^ and is currendy in opei:a(ion. 
.S(an n\end>rrs fron) OCK havr paiticipa(ed in a wide varie(y of nadonal and 
.S(a(c ( onlcieiK c's coin criied wi(h career ediica(ion for cxcep(ional individuals. 
I hcsc cn<)r(s have added (o (he $:\.5 inillioi\ figure nieiuioned earlier 

I he most si^nhlcaiK ac(ion of OC*Ii, however, has been our eflon (o infuse 
an emphasis on providing eflectivr career educa(ion for excep(ional individuals 
within all giaiUs fuiuled by OK/s OITice of ('areer Kduca(ion There is no cur- 
ren( OCK l^'o)ec( Director yvho has no( been in at(endance a( a special 
workshop ainu^d a( (he poteiKial of career educa(ion for seiA^ing as a vehicle for 
reducinn bias and s(eieo(yping. Kach of thesXProjec( Directors has been given 
a resource handbook prepared by Mr. Tciry'^ Ncwall of our OCE stalT tliatt:^ 
spevifu allv addresses methods and resources av^)able for use in providing 
elTec(ive career ednca(ioii for excep(ional individlials. In short, we in OE's 
Otfice of C'aieer Kduca(ion have beejr) engaged in a sfcrious and, in my opinion, 
a significaiK effort (o ''inainstreanr' ^e topic of career education for excep- 
tional individuals into evei7 project we fund. Tliis effoit, coupled with (he 
specific denions(ia(ion efforts mentioned earlier, means tha( well over 10 per- 
,cent of (he (o(id 0('K effort has been; and cominues to be, devo(ed toward pro* 
viding career ediKa(ion for exec|>tioj(>i>liiuliyjduals. . » 

This, in no \yay, should be (akcn (o mtan (hat we (Kink we have done 
enough Our hope is4ha(. in (he fu(ut-e, we can find an incrcfl^ing number of 
ways in which our efforts can be linked with those of pers()h8 whose primary 
concerns lie in seiA'iiigthe needs of excep(ional ifidividuals. Our specific efforts 
in (his area will he increased if we have the funds availij^le for doing so. We 
hope (o be abU- (o devo(e far giea(er cffoti to providing assis(ance (o others who 
are also ( ()nunT((ed io (his area. 

t . 
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Concluding RMiarkt 

Vriir need for (arret rdvKahon on thr part o( rxrrptional in(iivi<iuals in iin- 
(irnHibly real — and growing bigger That need will never he met tlirougl^'^ 0^ 
of Ol\H ()fll( e of ('areer Kdui ation or by the small band of career 
edui »(ion HpecialistH tluit now exijit in vaMoiin parts ol ihe Nation To even pre- 
tend to take this route would be antagonistic to the nature of the career eduea- 
ti<.)n eont ept itsell ! hat is, earner education is ain eHoU that seeks to |)c 
/ delivered through existuig programs and personnel, not through creation of a 
new sp<'cial 'empne ' I his means that the future of c(ue<tr education for ex- 
ceptional individuals is largely in the hands of pVofesHiofuds in thr field of 
career e<hication. In my opinion, that is the way it should he 
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Community Coll«g«t and th« CarMr Education Incantlva 

Act 



It is too ral ly to ihakc ilcfinitivr statements regarding specific priorities to be 
assrgiied in aciministering grants and contracts niuler the pustsecoiul^a!-)' educa- 
tion |K)rtion ol'the Clareer Kdiication Incentive Act. I'hc final rule.s and regula- 
tions for this act have yet to be published, h is, however, not too early to begin 
preliniinai7 thinking regarding aspirations (or this poilion of the act. My pur- 
pose here is ix) share with you some of my current aspirations regarding piu - 
(icipation of community colleges under section II — **Postsecondail|p^duca- 
tional demonstration projects'' of the act. I do so in hopes that your reactions 
will help me to sharpen, refine, revise, and expand such aspirations. ' 

There is, it seepis to nu\ a logical implication ftuu the rather si/cable 
demonstration effoil envisioned in this section over the five years of the act may 

^ well lead to an eventual piece of career education implementation legislatiotff at 
tlie postsecoiKiary level I'his, as you know, what has happened in the case of 
the K-r2 school systems 'lluis» in thinking about the long run goals of this 
\.)enionstration elTort, I find myself assuming it will eventually point the way 
toward implementation legislation. If this assumption is correct, the 
demonstration elTons to be funded wmII be of critical importance. In fact, it 
seems safe to say the ways in which this demonstration effort are handled wilK 
be a major factor in determining whether this assumption is valid or invalid. 
This makes our initial strategics even more important. Your help is badly 

f needed and lyost earnestly sought. I hope you will respond to this request. 
To begin this hoped for dialogue, I would first like to ofTcr a few observa- 
tions regarding the general orieiXation with which I view this section of the act. 
Following this, I would like to comment briefly on each of the three major pur- 
poses toward which l\inds may be directed in this section of the ac(. 



A QtffMrttf Orientation to Section 11 of P.L. 95*207 

My general feeling, at this point in time, is that ,I would hope tlxit, of the 
demonstration funds made available for thisj^ortion of the act, about 1/3 would 
be spent on community college demonstrations, about 1/3 on career education 
demonstrations in four-year college/university settings, andahout 1/3 in the do- 
main of adult/continuing/rccurrcnt educjition (which obviously could include 
both community colleges and four-year degree granting rnstitutions]|^can, at 
this point in time, see no logical rationale for making a diffident divHmi of fi- 
nancial effort. This is the first, among many ideas to be fransmittecllhere, on 
which I need advice and reactions. 
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Srcond. It M very clear, (mm the vvordiiiK of the hiw itself, that all 
(IrmonMratK.n pru(r( t-. to be lunded will have to be jiidKed. in part. the ade- 
quat V ..t their evaluation plaiijf Phr ('oiiKrexx hax made thi<* a -tpe( iai require- 
ment of the leKinlation and it must l)e emphasized There is, of c ourse, no re-' 
-quircuicnt that 41 diMnonsirntion prxyeet br sucresslitl There is a requirement 
that c lear evidenc e he made available cone erninR its eHec tivenoss— or lAc It of 
elTotiveness There is no doubt in my mind but that the strength of the evalua- 
tion c c.mponrnt wdl play a sixiiiru ant role in determining whether or nc»t any 
project is funded. 

Third, the law is dear that we may use both >^ants and contracts for pur- 
IM.ses of adnimistennK this section of the law My general feeling is one that 
lavors the grant approach over the contract approach. ! base this on the fact that 
grant projK.sals seek to capitalize on the wisdom and ingenuity of those v%^hc) 
write the grant applications whereas responses to contracts issued by OU arc 
limited strictly tc. the ideas and procedures specified in the .equest for proposal 
Itself I would, in general; feel much more comfortable relying on wisdom 
found aiiiong practitioners in the field than on the limited insights ai)d unders- 
tandings available tc. those of us within OE who write contract language lor 
RTPs VVhether a grant or a contract procedure is used, it 1^ obvious that the list 
of (K:K readers with expeitise in the community college field will have to be 
•greatly expanded I am homing that many conununity college experts will seek 
tc. become listed on the roles of OCE proposal readers. 

Tourth, it seems tonie there is a vciy great deal of leeway in the types of pro-' 
Kcts that might be funded in that the Congress defined career education in 
terms c.f various compc.nent^i of the career development process rather than hi 
(frins c.f sfH-cific activities for this postsecc.ndary demonstration portion The 
only restitction imposed by Congress in this definition is that no activities in- 
volving speciric job skill training can be included, This eliminates onl^ the ele- 
ment of traditional vocational/occupational cdiic^ition instructioi). It docs not, 
of course, eliniinate career education activities in which per,sons employed in 
vocational or occupational etiucation might^mgage, 

FilHi. a clear restriction has becil impose^Wthe C!pngiess requiring that all 
projects funded under this section either bG|ree of bias ai)d stereotyping on ac- 
count of race, sex, age, economic status, or 'handicj^s or that they b^S^Mmcd at 
eliminating such stereotyping. My gcneJ-al feeling, at tl«s point in tin^Vthat 
we should concentrate much more attention on making Sure that futtded pro- 
jects are free of bias and stereotyping than on fVinding special projects designed 
^ to eliminate bias and stereotyping. I base this on the fact that this is a career 
ecTucation law. not a law centered around bias and .stereotyping. Important as 
bias and stereotyping are, they represent only one part of a total career educa- 
tion elTort ancf must, it seems to me, be viewed in this perspective. If we provide 
adeqtiate emphasis to this area in criteria used to evaluate project propo.sals, it 
seems to me we will have fully met the intent of the Congress. I raise this here 
as one more example of a major problem on yhich advice ainl suggestions arc 
being .sought. ^ 
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Kinullv, as a ^^vurt\\\ pitiu iplr, I fiiul mysrU iiu linctl tuwarcl a polit y of 
(muling proposrils oiUv on an aiuuuil hiisi^t with nt^y^ applu ations rr<|uirr<:l each 
vrni ovri (hosr whose rHoiis rxtrntl ovrr a nnilti vrar period Wr have lound, 
with our rarhri demonstration rdorts. that iisini^ ihis pnx (nhirr has been e*flrr- 
\\vr ni "(tinuilatin^ nn^xnTuim prndiirtivity durnii^ n sin^lr l i month prriod. ui 
i^rnrratmi; ov^vlnativr rntrria that ran hr apphrd at thr rnd of a \2 month 
p(MU)d, and m stunnlat^ni^ a varirtv ol kmds of nrw proposals rac h yrar It has 
not. so tai as I i aw tril. ihsi onram'il sut t csshil apphi ants in any givrn y<jar froni 
snhmittmi; propos.ds lor thr next \ca\ Ohviously, this is a point on which thrrr 
is strong professional diflerriu cs of opinion hoth witfiin the I'Vdrral govrrn- 
mrnt and .unoni^ prat titionrrs in thr flrld Om r morr. vour thoughts, advicr, 
and suggestions ai<* sougfu 

, Hastnl on this grnriiil pcrsprt tu r. I would now lik|j> to tut^ to thr task of 
shiuing with \ou some initial thougfus regarding eaeli of the tluee major pur- 
' poses for whh h funds lan he made availahle under this |)ortiA>n of the aet 

\ 

Programs of Ni^tlonal Slgnlflcanc#or of Sp#clal ValiM In Promollpg* 
Caraar Education 

Seetion I I of !* I, ^)r)-'Jl)7 speeifles the first purpose for whirls funds riuiy be 
expended in the following words 

! ) may have national sigiufit anee or he of spe< iai value ih tfie field of 

eareer e<lu( Mtion m posfSec ondarv echn ational progranis. 

It seems elear to iue that, in using the term ''n^uional signifu aju e/' the C^on- 
giVssJjiis intended for»us to search out and fund demonstration eflorts diat hold 
obvious implications for being replitated in settings otiier than the one in 
which ihev are conducted Because of ll\c wiile <liversity existing anu>ng com- 
munity (olleges in terms of si/e. populations being served, rui*«l versus urban 
settings, and the relative emphasis placed on liberal arts as t)pposcd to occupa- 
tional education, it seems hirther that, in^ur pattern t)f deiuonstration efloits, 
we will best meet the congressional intent if we keep such major fac'tors in 
mind in establishing categories for hiiuling purposes. It is already apparent to 
me that the general set of funding categories appi'opriat^r for use ix\ conimum'^t)' 
eollege settings should be difTerent from the general set used in identifying aiul 
funding projeets in four-year college/university settings. Of all the basic deci- 
sions to be made withit\ C^ClK, the most important will be determinatic^n of 
funding categories representing discrete arfMs for which proposals are to be in- 
vitetl As of now, no firm deoisions have been reached with respect to this cru- 
cial area. I raise tKe prt)blem here in order to seek input in the form of advice 
and suggestions. I very nuich hop^ that many are forthcoming. 

V\\c general problem, in terms of **natioiuil significance** projects, is that of 
producing projeji^ts that demonstrate the best'and most efTeetive ways in which j|i 
wide variety pi kinds of c areer education impleinentatioti problems facing 
community colleges can be solved. T\\^ nund)er of possible problems whose 
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solution IS to be doitiohstratcd will be limned only by the imagination and ex- 
pertise of those submitting pi o|H)saLs A few examples (if such major problems 
that, at this early stage, seem apparent to me include: 

t Demonstrating ways in which the teaching faculty in both liberal arts and 
Ml iHcupaiional edut ation %% ill work together to deliver career education 
'2 Demonstrating wavs in which the ^eommunity college will lead and/or 
partu ipate in the establishment iind operation of conlmunity career educa- 
tion action couiK lU 

J Denu)nstrating ways m w hich YKDPA funds available from CK KA prime 
spi)nsors ( an be used together with ( aieer education funds in ways that pro- 
mote the mutual accompliNhment of both YKI^PA and career education 

4 Demonstrating ways in which conimunity resources cai/besi be utilized 
uv a truly collaboi ative career education effort iiyihc connnunity college set- 
tings 

^ Demonstrating wavs in w hich that part of the career educati(in concept 
rehiK'd to preparing persons to engage in unpaid work as part of productive 
^ use of leisure time can best be made a part of a community eollege. career 

education etToil 

t) Demoajo^ting wavs in which a meaningful and effective career educa- 
tion eOoit ( an be carried out for mid-age adults a?i well as for younger per- 
sons enrolled in comniunity college settings. 
^ 7 Demonstrating the best ways in which ( aieer education efforts at the com- 
munity college level can be merged with those now in cxistance at the K-r2 
level and/or at the four-year college/university level. 

H Demonstrating ways in whi( h alumni of community colleges can best be 
utilized as resource persons in community college career education effoits 
^> Demonstrating how effective career education can best be provided such 
spe( iai segments of the community college population as persons with 
handi(aps, gifted/talented persons, persons from various ethnic back- 
grounds, ami persons in their retirement years. 

10 Demonstrating how various kinds of youth groups existing on the com- 
munity college ( ampus ( an best contribute to an effective career education 
ert\)ii. 

^ I mention only 10 possible examples here for two basic reasons. First, I hope 

theie 10 w ill illustrate something with respect to the variety of possible ideas 
eligible for funding under the national significance** rubric without appear- 
it\g, in any way, to be a complete listing— i.e., I would consider it disastrous if, 
when the call for proposals is issued, most of those received fit into one of these 
10 illustrative examples given here Thesf 10 arr illustratiue only. Second, I have 

t^. worded these 1 0 examples purposely in order to illustrate that all of our projects 

; are to.be tle.monstiation, not research effotts. This act docs not permit OE's 

/ office of career education to fund research projects. It does lec^uiie that all 

demonstration effoits b?^evaluated I he basic differences between ^'research'; 
and "evaluation" niust be kept clearly in inind by thpsc stibmitting proposals. 
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l hat poition o{ this lutuliMi^ pui pose < allini^ tor ( is aiiurd M ''piomot- 
iMi^ \\\v lirUI ol ( Mcri nl\u .Uion. ' w \\r\\ applied to (oiutnunMy ( <>ll<*^f srilTngN. 
srrms to to he <)i\c ll\ai Nsould ent ovii ai^t* llir suhlwnsion ot proposals Hilch 
as 

1 I )riiu>nN(i .i(tnk> l\ovv hik < «*NNtul tclras. piiu cu rs. aiul inatri ials i^rniM tUcMi 
in various (onuwuniu (ollry;*' sonnies ( an Ix st l><* Xollatcd and shared with 
othci (oMiin\init\ lolle^t^s (*\ls|ltl^ in the nation 

2 I )(*;.noMs(! atnivj; how <aio(-i rdi^cation coMcrpis '.ind methodologies (an 
hest he transni)<t<'d lo and iindersiood hv st.dT ineiuhers of Coniinnnilv (ol- 

. Ici.es ? 'If 

^.^ I )eiMonsiranni!; how the t aieei edvn ation (.oneepl ean hest he ti ansinitted 
to and a( ted upon h\ ^oveinni^ ho<\rds anil top adininistrative leaiU rs in 
ioininnnilN ( ollev^e sett mi's ^ 
•I I )einonstranni!; how i;eneial pnf)li^ snppoit ean hest he u;(M\(M;\ted and 
utdi/ed in advant niLi; the eanse of ( areer ednejition in eoininunily (olleges. 
rho sueeess ol sm h pro)eets should, it seems to n\(\ he jinl^ed reliitivrly 
nvoie on then iihdn\ to j>rovnle an aet urate and ath'quale hasis ior deeisioii- 
inakinu; than on w hethei detasions leaehed are positive or negative iri!;arding 
suppoi t lot I .\reer (^hu adon I hat »s. I do iiot i ci^ard priiiiar)' task \\r\'c as 
heinv; one ol ' selhnii;" eiiieer edu( aiion nearly as inueh ;is I do one oi *'explaiii- 
inv[" It It IS the unl\ ptofvwuitud \s a\ in w'hi( h these kinds ot projet ts ean be 
operated in niv opinion 

frogramt Promoting Posttecoi^liry Caroor Qu^danca and Counseling 

The second purpose spec ifled n\ se( tion I I of tl\e at I for whieh drnioniltra- 
tion ttinds c an l)e provided is stated in the law in this way: 

(LM have unusual pioniise of proinotinv!; postseeonilary ( areei" inuidanee «md 

c otnistdinvi; prom anis. parln vilarly posis(H ondary guidaiiee and eounsehni^ 
' ■ programs desimu'd to o^verc oino hiiis and stereotypinLi; on aeeount of raee. 

sex. aL![(\ economic status, oi handieap. 
This is t)hvionslv a inuc h inoir spec ific purpose than the flist aiiif. eonse- 
(|uentlv. one dial will \inclc)uhteclly require a relatively smaller number of pro- 
jects in order (o jueet The lac t ihat^ve are planiiinLj; lor this purpose to he met 
with ronsiderablv less flnaneial cfToit that^ the llrst thxs not mean that it is ol 
litth' importanc e On the eontrary. it is a very important part of the congres- 
sional mandate and one that I take most seriously. 

As I look at this station of the law. it is obvious that prograhis to be ruiided 
are not to be limited to those aimed at overeoininL!; bias and stereotyping. It is, 
ecjuallv obvic>us that a major share of the elTort must he put on project*; that 
mcM't the ei'iteiion of overcoming bias aiuJ stereotyping. By the end oftlu* flve- 
veat peric)ch it my l urrcnt opinion that, in order to meet eongr^'ssional intent, 
it w ill be inc vindient on OK's olllee of career edneation to make sure that the 
majority of piojeets fniuh^d uncfer this purpose are ones aimed at overeoming 
bias and stereotvping in careeV guidance and. counseling programs. 
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I oi a |)in|cit to as thr Conmrss lias si ipiilatrii, ' iiruisual promise" of 

|>iomiHuiv5 |uistsr( omlaiA (arret tfm<laiu c and < ounsrlin);^ proj^^rams, i( scrms 
a|)|)atrnt to mr that sm h |>iu|r(ts inust rrpicsriu somkmIiuik iTiorr than what 
ha\o unwr to Ix* ti aditioiia! < aim mmlaiu t' and (oimsdiiijir pnu tiers in coni- 
tuuiutx iollrm* srttmi^s What that Nomrthtttl^ uuirr ' ts to br will br drtrr- 
mtiird, (o a y onsuinahh- cMMit. h\ the lo^rnunv ot thqsc subunt(1u|^ proposals 
undei this puipose ol the ait lor luv part. I am ht^hlV hopelid that at Irast 
some ol these wdl leprrsiMit ettoits to involve both members ol the t<^a( hin|^ 
lainlt\ and prisons horn the l)0)ader < omnninitv m the i^ireer mii(Janee and 
( onnsehnv; pnn ess ! hat is. n does not se(Mn to nn* that an elloil aimed only at 
uu leasmi^ thr luimbei <>! < areei i^nidaiu c and < onnselmv^ speeialists is one that 
lould meet the i iiteiion ()t **u!|nsual proimse" stipulated l)y the (lon^ress 
snnph pio\ idc * nioie ot th(- same * iloi s nut, at this point in time, seem to me to 
be %n(t"ii u*nt 

( .eitaitdN -^l the \ei\ least. en(>rts sliowini^ ''unusual pronuse" wdl surely 
have to be''flerme<l. m part, on the basis ()l the extent to whieli they reioxni/e 
ami take into at i onnt tlu- \ ai u>us s()urees ol bias and stereotypi^i^ 
o\eri omr It does not seem t() nuv at the present time, that sueh ellorts ean pro- 
pec b be hituted ofdv to surh l>iases as ihev are eurrenily seen m professional 
lotmselors and m the materials and nuMhods they use. A bn)ader ''people 
emphasis" srems. to me. lo [)e essential 
'1 

Projects to Strengthen Career Guidance, Counseling, Placement, and 
Follow up 

I he thud porpijse lor \vhn h demonst; aiion lunds may be used under see- 
tu>n 1 I ol the aet is stated in the Luv itsell in the lolh)\vini^ lashion: 

I M show pronuse o! stren^^tbeninv,' ( areer i^uidanee, < (>unselinii; plaeeipeiK, 
and lollowop seiA'iees 

As \N ith the sei ond ol the three purposes, this one is mueh nn)re speeihe in 
natuie than is the brst As a lesult. my initial thinkini' leads ijie to believe that 
in (emu kA Kdatfve bnant lal ellort, this puM|)ose will be assigned relatively 
te\>ei ledeial dollars than will th(* Inst At this point in tinu\ it seems to me 
that, bec ause ol the Congress's use of the wotcl "streni^heninii;" here as op- 
posed to tVie word "pronuaimj;" that was used in statiiij^ the second purpose, \i 
mav well he. that the total amount of Kedeial hmds require*! here may be 
;;re,uer (hah those devoted to meeting the'seeond purpose. That is, it would 
seem tnore dillu ult to "streni^heiv" than to "promote" sonu^thiiig. Onee again, 
this is an issue \ raise in order lo geiu'iate reactions, adviee, and suggestions. 

II ( areer gindani e, eounseling, plaeemeiu, atul lollowup serviees are to be 
strengthened in |.^osisei ondary education institutions', it seenis to ine, at this 
pomt iti time, that plaeement personnel have an especially crucial role to play 
m^ (he totid elTort I s<iv this bci ause ol (he routine coiKaedj plae(\men( 
spei lahst^ .dreadv have with the business/labor/industry/professional/govern- 
then(*cominuni(y |( seems eminVndy obvious (o ine lha(, if •efVee(ive!u*ss is to 




be iiirrrnjir<l prtnoiiH from that comiiuinity muM hrconic involved in the total 
imnexv IfthiJi is ho. then phuement spec iaiintji will t eitainly. at least in a logi- 
ral sensed be key persons involved in helping thin to occur. 

SinutUaneously. \ seems eqnally obviyuj* to nie that an essential step u> 
strengthrning career giiidjince, counseling, pim en\rnt, and tollowup ettbilft he» 
in attempts to bring wUm are now, on many campuses, segmented efforts 
together into a single coordinated, systcnuitic elTort. At this point in time, niy 
thinkmg leads me to believe that the congressional cull fpr ^'strengthening'* may 
well best o( cur if. conscientioirs attempts are u\i\i\c to strengthen coouhnation 
eflorts among these four elements, the teaching faculty, and tlic broader com- 
muntty A key element will be represented by the extejit to which professional 
and support stall in existing counseling centers place a high priority on- the 
career guidance and cuijnseling process. 

It is my hope that demonstration etToHs related to this third purpose will be 
• centered relatively more on changing the attitudes, reachncss, and ability of a 
wide variety of kinds of persons to join together in a coordinated effoit then on 
X\\]f introduction and ulili/.ation of expensive materials and equipment cur- 
r^Mitly beiiig tooted for use in career guidance and counseling. Fhis, 1 admit, is 
simply a personal bu\^ on my part and one that may well need to be changed. 1 
give it to you here in l>j)pes that, if you feel 1 am wrong, you will feel free to say 
so m a forceful and convincii\>^^ashion 

* 

Concluding R*markt 

In this prcscnmtion. 1 have tried to piTscnt synic "first blush" thoughts 
regarding iniplciiicntatioii of section I 1 o( the Career Education Incentive Act. 
I hiive heen piirjxisely frank and direct in these remarks, not bcc^uisc I am so 
sure I am right, bnt rather beciuisc I am so snrr a great deal of input is needed if 
wise programnuktic decisions are to be nia^Tc. These remarks are purposely in- 
tended to piV)niote reaction. They arc, in no way, intended to be a firm state- 
ment of the |K>sition OE's office of career education will take in administering 
thiii section of the act. 1 can only hope thpy are received in this, the spirit in 
which (heysiifte intended to be presented. 

Even these brief rcnuirks shmild make it apparent that "ji very great dcahrc- 
nuiins to "be tlone in order to demonstrate the need for and ciTcctiyencss of 
career education at the community college level. InhtTreht in these remarks has, 
hopefully, been a recognition of the jiecd to refine and re-focus the career 
education concept in ways that are appropriate for use at the community col- 
lege revel My current conceptual thoughts on this subject remain snbstatitially 
}\§ l.have stated them in previous papers published on this subject. I find no es- 
stMitial ct><inict between that position and (he general views presented in the 
special May 1978 issue of the Cotmmnity and Junior College JoumaL The need to 
further shhrpcn and rcltpc such current conceptual cIToits is obvious. 

The total amount of money authorized by the Congress for Section 1 1— 
"Pdst»ccondu«7 Educational Demt)hstration Projects"— totals only $75.0 
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m.lho., d<.n,us over the fivc-vrur period of the .ici (lo.,gr«,io.,«l appmpria- 
tioii!. arc alinoM ccriain to be lew xUm this authorized amount It is not Vr,y 
much money « onsiderinR the niaKnin.de o< the task to be accomplished To 
hilhll the mtent of the Congress with these hinited funds will demand that cv, 
ciy project lunded hold high positive potential foi' contributing to one of the 
three purposes stated in Section 1 r Thequa.u.ty and quality of pro,>os«l« 
generated m the community college dotnamVill depend on the interest and cx- 
|»ertiseol com.nunity college personnel If the rich reservoir of talent currently 
available among community college specialists is used, in p«,i. i,, order to ac- 
complish the purposes of this section of the act, I feel confident that the intent 
<»« the Congress can and will be met I lH)pe you will join in this most im|>oitftnt 

tilMK. 



R«f«r«nc«t 
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8trat«gy Contld«r«tlont for lmpl«m«ntlna th« K-12 
Portion ol tho Caroor Education lncontlv« Act 




!( woiihJ be both improper nnd itti|)<>!»!«iblr Tor mp U) olitHncspctiric opcitt- 
tioiml strategics to'br used by State Departments of Kducation and local school 
districts in iiuplcnienting the C^ueer l^dncation Incel^t.'ve Act Such specific' 
stniteKies will, and should. var>' greatly Irom State to State and from comnuinity 
to comnuinity I he fact that this law makes such variation possible is one of its 
greatest strengths ♦ 

At the same time, some kind of ontline of basic general strategies o>i which 
specific operational strategies can be based seems very much needed. Such 
general strategies can be helpful if they are viewed as "food for thought " r»t|ier 
than as a "blueprint for action 

Two concepts differentiate this law from most pieces of Federal legislation, 
l-irst. use of the word "incentive in its title makes it ckar that funds arc to be 
used to help those State Departments of Kducation and local school systems 
who wish to implement career education. I hc Congress has neither asked nor 
demanded that career education be implemented. Rather, it has responded to 
what it preceived to be a grass roots appeal for iv.ssistancc. I'his is clearly evident 
in the small sums of money authorized— and tl#even smaller su^is expected 
to be appropriated— for this law With these amounts, "assistance" is possible 
but "demands" is not 

Second, the "sunset" provisions in this law make it obvious that the Federal 
incentive HTort is intencicd to be terminated at the end of the 1982-83 school 
year 1 he C^ongrc^H has assumed that Federal assistance during this five-year 
period will allow States and local school systems to test the career education 
concept and decide for themselves whether or not to fund i(. on a cominumg 
. basis, using State and/or local funds Federal assistance is being made available 
for !"start up" costs, but not for continuing, sustaining enoits. " 

These two concepts, in my opinion, represent a welcomed challenge. I like 
very much the principle that sees Federal assistance coming aj an outgrowth to 
local and State calls for help. { like even njorc the principle of Federal assis- 
tance without any implications of Federal dictation or Federal control. If these 
challenges can be met through this legislation, we may well sec emergence ol a 
model that, in the future, will be applied to other parts of education. The 
strategies formulated for use of these funds have implications far beyond the 
concept of career education. 

The operational strategies to be adopted by State Departments of Education 
and local sciiool districts will obviously have to be put in the five-year tUne 
franie provided by this law. Strategics appropriate for application in any given 
vear will vixvy considerably, of course, in terms of past activities in career educa- 
tion. Here, I would like to discyss some general strategies, for each of t^ic five 
years, that hopefully, will illustrate my aspirations with respect to fulfillijig the 
intent of the Congress. I would suspect that the strategies may make more sense 
to many communities than will the time frame 1 have H»cd for stating them. 
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By TtMCnd of Yor 1 

Hv .J^ c„d of ,hc Um.79 . hoo, ynu . i, hope .ha. . Kcncal «r«.cgy 

' »-»v. hern o-nplovcCha. .... the < on.ep. o. ca.cc. cdu. a.ion (a) dcflnSI 

uflM, obv.ov.Hlv .rcoK.u^c.. co.n.nu.my „crd. (d) .hu. rrcoKni.c .he nerd for 
^.nuvunuy pam. ipa..on ,„ ..nplc.ncn.a..on a.ul (c) .e pr^cn.s a rcla.ivcly low ' 

I H<.<- .u. wav any cOort. s... h as . a.rc. c<Uk a.ioV, . an he inM>lemen(ed until 
ns .us, dehncd ,n .n^^of wha, .. is. why i. is needed, who .s .o deliver i.. and ' 
he basu- ways .n wh.ch .. is .o be .aniecUn... II the .onununity i.>o be in- 
M.lvod „s del.ven-. .ben .. nu.st also beconie involved in i.s definition If 
caroe. edu. a.u.n .s deHned by c.Kk ators and .hen p.esen.ed to the community. ' 
b« .onunnnuy wdl n.-vtably feel they are helping .he school systen, with I 

< a .o„,| ^,,„,„„, ^^^^^^.^^^ considered is whether to 
ronsuler career educat.on as an education systen, effo.i or as a community ' 

< n<m I an, convnu ed i. is wiser, from .he outset, .o p.c.ure it as « community 

The law .tself defines the paranu'ters around which a career education eflorl 
In- constructed, I ortuna.ely. .t is written .n .s,.ch a way .hat many kinds of 
career edu. at.on models can be buil. without breaking .he law. Of the common 
career educat.on models now m existe.ue. only those that call for (a) employ- > 
"8 spec.al.Ms a. .he bnddinj, level; (b) concentra.ing only on secondary school 
ago you.h. and/or (c) using an ai.erna.ive school, as opposed to improving .he 
P-sen. school, approach to change are illegal. Mos. of you will rccogni.e .ha. 
.hose rcstrut.ons fhmnuue only the classic LBCr. n,odel from those career 
education models now in conimon u.sage. 

The concept nu.st be stated in such way.s .hat i. |y concentrates on 

."ce.u,g one real .de.uified con.munity need while, a. .he Ve ti.ne. holding 
,>ro.n.se lor cuntribu.ing to. .ather than conllicing with.^her .ecogni.ed 
.KM s I he ca.eev education concept clearly meets this requirement. If, for ex- 
ample, one were tt.^xami.u- the seven basic ways the American public is cu.- 
.rn.ly ask.ng A.n.r.can educa.ion .o change-as r^llected in the lOth annual 
gallup educat.on poll-career education is primarily concerned about one o« 
.hese ways .no. e e.nphasis on caree. s" while holding direct potential for mak- 
.ng c.....r.bu.,ons .o eaoh of .he .e.nai.m.g six. While career education cannc 
alio..! to adopt a s..ategy of pre.endi.ig to be /A. «.,swer to all of these proble.n, 
.t nms. e.,do.se a s.rategy *.hat s..esses its potential for contributing to each 
w.thout conijjet.ng with any. 

If . ommu.u,.es a.-e expected to take over the costs of the effort, then the coa> 
rcpt ..self .nust be stated i., ways .hat do not i.jvolve substantial inceases in the 
•school budget. Similarly, the conum...ity cannot be expected to take over any ^ 
costs, no .nat.er how s.nall. unless .he concep. demonstnues its worth. The only 
way a t.uly fflecive. low cost efTct ca., be .not.nted is through a strategy of 
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•|)00|>lo ( luiMKr * l atluM than "imokhuh iuld on." This mraiii. opcraiioiially. 
thai, W'Ucn the si hool ^numi adopts a ( airrr ciliu anon \yo\u )\ lhal policy nuist 
|)ul ba»i( avrouniabiluv on all proJrssional rduralors and |m)vidr sonic kind of 
rewards sysUMU iC* ai ( onipany il * 

irthcso nrsi yri\r sirateRirs work, thr end of thr first yf-ar will m^c a nicualion 
whrrr (a) aivvn rducaHon is nndrrsiood and aci cplcd by lh<* general roni- 
uuiniiy; (b) rarrcr education has been endorsed by ihe school l>oard; and (c) a 
coninuniily career ediK ation a( Hon ( ouncil has l)een formed and charge<l widi 
res|M)nsibilUy for devisni^ nnplenienialion schemes 



By Th# End Of Y«ar 2 

By the end of the 1979-B() school year, it is my hope duil; (a) a massive 
career cdiu alion infiisiaTrrtton will have taken place in the K-12 school 
sysieni. (b) straiej^ies for mvolvmi^ coniiiuinily youdi organi/.alions in the 
cl\iVer education effort will have been devised and implemented; and (c) initial 
strategies for involving adult community groups in the career education effort 
will have been ft)rmulated and implemented. 

Based on experiences to day\ it seems safe to assume many segments of the 
broatler community are iu)\%n^oie ready for career education than any profes- 
sional edM( atois It would [ip disastrous to adopt a strategy that calls for bring- 
ing die community in t loser contact with educators until we are sure th^t: (a) 
educators want io interact with them; and (b) educators know why they need 
them and what they need them for, SpecifiA infusion strategies will have to be 
devise<l that recogni/e the fUiyssUy of providing educators time to learn how to 
infuse career eiUication concepts into subject matter, the importance of using 
career education as otily one of several motivational devices, and the essoitial- 
nrss of providing rewards to those educators most successful in utilizing the 
career education pn>cess Unless change can be seen coming internally from 
among educators in the school system, it is doubtful if much change can be ex- 
pected within the broader community. 

A general strateg>' of recognizing and working actively with community 
youth Organizations involved in career education seems to be highly desirable. 
Such groups have been engaged in career edu( ation— even though they haven't 
• used thai term— for a good many years. Several have experienced problems 
and frustrations in their earlier attempts to work with educators. These include 
organi/ations such as the Boy vScouts of America, the Girl Scouts of the USA, 
Junior Achievement. the Nike Clubs of the National Federation of Busi^ 
iK.ss and Professional VVoinen s Clubs, an<i many others. If school systems 
would welcome and work positively with such groups, several advantages 
would accrue to career education including (a) better quality of deli>^ery of total 
career education to youth; (b) increased contacts with members of the broader 
conununity; and (c) availability of expertise in learning hbw to best use mem- 
bers of the l^ioader commKRIty in the delivery of career education. The 
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.,n,l „„„. HT«,lv. wc hd„ .,,,1, ,„,„,„ bc. „„„. ihc l,r„„ will be .he 
UrHvfr>' of ( urrcr rdiK atioii to youth 

In tnn,, o.m.nun.ty rfrort,. i, nrnm to mc < n.cial that tho«r seek in. to'' 
nnplcncnt .arrcr education rccojj.mc and take a<lvant«Kr of op,K>rtuniti« to 
enhance thu dhm thmugh prtm.ion, of the current YEDPA legi.lation Thi. 
IcK.sIatu,n, ,n a<ld.t.c>n to providing clear ways of n,eeting additional co.t, 

i rVvT ,T7''r' "'^'^ "''^^'^ economically disadvan- 

taged y<A.,h. hold, h.gh potential for u,e in ,econd«,>- school career education 
Hnplen,ent«t.On CTons through its "transition set^ice,'' prov.sions. If a st.atcg^ 
« ..dopted that ,eek. to merge the career education and the YEDPA ertbrt, 
both w.n better meet their individual goals Fu..her. more career education 
hnids will then he available' for use at the K-6 levels. 

A number of adult ronununity organizations exist holding high potential for 
.>H.t.< M-.ng .n the eiTct.ve delive.y of career education. ThoL Ivhose goals 
« <<.>nM>at.ble w.th those of the education systcn, should, in terms of general 
suategy. be sought out It would seem wiser strategy to use existing community 
o.Kan..at.ons than to approach so.nething as nebulous as "the community" a, 
a whole I o adopt such a general strategy has several advantages i^luding (a) 
.gcttu,g conununity Jeaders involved in career education; (b) developing com- 
"""ucatu.n channel., for reaching various segments of the communiiy; and (c) 
organ...„g community resources in ways that are both efficiem and effective 
I h., general strategy is one that depends on recognition, at the locaMevcl of 
|H-rson.s ,n each organization who have the interest and ability to "make career 
cducat.on happen." .Such community organizations include, for example, the 
(.hambcr of Commerce. Rota.y Club, local central AFL/CIO Labor Council 
Aincru an l^gu.n/Legion Auxiliary. Busiuess and Professional Women', Club' 
Wo„un.s An,erican ORT. National Urban Uag^.e, Local Council of 
Churches. Local Chapters of the American Association of Retired Person, and 
many others I hc general strategy should be one of enlisting their participation 

career education m ways that also enhance the goals of each community " 
orga.y/at.on. It is not. and cannot be. a one way street. . 

If .hese second year strategies work, we should see a situation where: (a) the 
»< h<,ol^ysten. should be ready for a comprehensive community career educa- 
t'on eflort; (b) existing community youth organizations already dchverinR 
career educ.u.on are strengthened through help given them by the education 
syst^n,; and (c) an organizational structure and communication system ha. 
been established with existing aduh commut^ity organizations that will make 
the dehveiy of career education proceed in an orderly „„d systematic fashion. 

By Th# End Of Yor 3 

_ By the end of the 1980-81 school year, it is my hope that a concerted nation- 
w.de attempt w.ll hAve been n.ade to implement a comprehensive career ' 
education effon w.th a high.dcgrcc of cooperation existing between the educa- 
uou system and a key nucleus of community organizations. If comptrhensive 
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cIToiiJi can be aMiircd, it is my further h^)pc that high priority will be given to 
careful evaluation! of career education's effectiveness. 

Just as comprehension logically precedes coninuinication, so, too,* does 
C(H>peration logically precede collaboration. People have to le^n to work' 
together, to trust each othervand to help each other l>ef*ore they can romi'ortably 
share in the ''ownership'' of a concept such as career education. It would seem 
to be a wise gcnerul strategy to allow collaboration to evolve out of comprehen- 
sive cooperative ef Torts. * 

By the begiiming of the I9t^0-8I school year, those communities — including 
th()se school districts — who afe irady to begin i-bniprchensive career education 
efforts should be apparent. Ot^e way of distinguishing such communities from 
those who are not will be t^ sji?e which communities are wjlling to start \ising 
4heir owi#funds to pay 25 percent of xht costs associated with career education. 
A second way wilf be to as/iess the projx>rtion of professional educators in the 
community who appear tcyundemtanfl and be enthusiastic about career educa- 
tion. A third way will be ijy assess expressions of interest and willingness to par- 
ticipate on the part of community organizations. I would deOnitely opt for a 
general strategy in this, the third year of the act, that calls for concentrating 
Federal funds on those communities who appeafe^ady to implement com- 
prehensive career education efforts. 

As a general strategy, I would further urge that thfc comprehensiveness of ^ 
evaUiatioiv efforts be related to the comprehensiveness of the implementation 
effort. Jiuj>erficial implementation efforts deserve no more than superficial 
evaluations. Comprehensive implementation eff'oils demand comprehensive \^ 
evaluations. As a general riile, ! would hope that evaluation efforts utilize cri- 
teria meaningful to the general comnuinity stated in terms directly related to 
the prime goals of career education and measured in such a fashion that proper 
credit — or lack of credit — can be given to participating community organiza- 
tions as well as to the education system. 

Even at this relatively early stage, it does not seem unreasonable to consider 
a strategy that calls for identifying at least bne school system in each State 
whose career education efforts produce evaluative data that could be submitted 
to OSOF/s Joint bissemination Review Panel (jDRP) for approval and subse- 
quent insertion into the National Diffusion Network (NDN). This is an impor* 
tant strategy for two basic reasons: (a) it will result in wide national publicity L_ 
for career education efforts that have proven themselves to be effective; and (b) 
other school^systetiis can, in later years, use ESEA funds for adopting models of 
career education it) the NDN network long af\er the brief five-year life of this 
act has ended. ' 

If evaluatioiWesults are shared with all cooperating elements and with the 
igencral public;the groundwork will have been laid for moving frOm a coopera- 
(>rtVe to a collatn^Cative career education effort. ^ 
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By Tlw End Of YMr 4 

Hv thr rrul of the 1981-82 hi hool yrai, I woulil ho\)v thiit beginning col- 
laibonitivr ( arrrr rduration rlTuilH roiikl bv mounted in niany coniniuniticH. By 
UuH mnc. utcuursc, Fcdcial IuiuIh can only pay uj> to 50 poix cnt of tUe eoMu lor 
iniplenuMiting carrri rdut atibn with the other 50 percent coining fmin Jj^^ate 
antl/oi lor al luntis H responsibility for the elTectiveiiess of career education is 
to br shared between thr education system and the broader C()ja1 in unity, no 
must itH "ownership" be sharrd^lie school system must be williog to give 
awav pai1 ol the oxv'iirrship and the broader coinnumity must be willing to ac- 
cept It It is unreasonable to expect that thr process will l)e completed in many 
communities by the eiul ol the 1981-8'*? school year, l>u( it is essential that it 
originates. 

There nrr three basic reasons why I suggest this general strategy First, it 
seems reasonable to expei t that results t)f the first comprehensive evaluation 
ellorts will make clear many needs for improvement. Such improvements are 
sure to demand both the expertise and the resources Iff the broader community 
in addition to those available within the education system Second, if the 
broiider conununity bect)inrs involved in making directional decisions and 
provifling some ^niuu iai suppt)il to the career education elTort, it seems likely 
It will l)ecoine even more suppt)ilive of the total cfVoi t Third, without continu- 
ing community pressure, it is. in my opinion, unrealistic to think tliat the 
education system will continue the career education efl'oit on a long-term basis. 
'Too ni5\ny o^cr new things will have come along. 

If '*<^n>fWr¥ip" of careeiv'du( ation is truly begun to be shared with the 
broader cominunHy/l am confident that the evaluation results by the end of the 
fourth year will be even inwe impressive than those collected cl^rlicr. Many 
more career "edMcatiun efforts should find their way into the NDN Network 
which, ill combination, will represent , a wide variety of ways in which career 
ecUi^ation ran be successfully implemented. It seems to me the fouith year 
wolild be an fippropriate one to encourage a widespread )I)RP/NDN effoil. 

By Jhm End Of YMr 5 

By the end of the 1982-83 school year, it seems wise to me to adopt a genera! 
'Strategy that calls for Federal funds to be used only in those conununitics where 
a true community collaborative career education effort is in place. By that time, 
75 percent of the operating costs will be borne b^ States nnd/or locril com- 
munities. The Federal Ciovei nment will be out of the pic ture in terms of pro- 
vidinj( direct financial assistance by the cn^l of the 1982-83 school year That 
part of the intent of the Congiess will have been met. 

Caucial strategy questions will have to be solved in each State regarding the 
e^^tent to which the career education elTort should be/fundcd primarily with 
local funds, primarily witb State fiin^Is, or with sour- combiiuitioiKof State atid 
local funds The correct strategy to be applied will difler considerably from 
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Stale io SiiUo In (hone S(ii|f^ where State funds air sought, an essential of 
the strategy requned will be in the torni oi grass roots appeals from participat- 
ing eoniinunity organi/ationn to their State eounterpaHn (or purpose of in- 
ntieneing State legislation In other States, I would anticipate tlnding no need 
for Hui h action 

By the enti ol the fifth year, it nuist be reinenibered that there will have been 
five years of eonrenlraled demonstration eftoils lor career education at the 
|K)stsecondary education levels — incUiding (he area ol adult education A con- 
tinuing cpiiununity career edu< ation eOort imisl, it seems to ii^;, recognize the 
im|K)ili.uu e oi extenduig that etVoH to in( hid«^ students in fX)s(.secondary educa- 
tional institutions and iidults as well as the K-J2 student population There is 
no way, in my opinion, thiit those planning long riuige strategies lor career 
eihicjilion can limit themselves to oi\ly (he K-12 school system 

I he costs ol career education in diis llfih year and beyond should be limited 
to ni;iintenance costs rather than the more expensive start up costs of earlier 
yeiirs. I'hese will include costs associate^l with coimnunity coordinating elTotis, 
coniiiMMiication elTorts, evaluative elTons, contiiiuing inser\'ice elTorts for both 
educators and community personnel, and some costs assoi^ated with career 
education materials While these sustaining mailitenance costs .will not be 
large, neither will (hey be nonexis(en( 15y (hc^end of (he fifth year, they should 
be well-known and plans made (o provide for (hem (ha( involve financial con- 
tributions from both the educa(ion sys(em and (he broader roiTynunity. . • 

Concluding R#markt ^ ; 

The broad, general s(ra(egies I have discussed here can be summarized in a 
vei7 few basic poin(s including (he following. ^ 

Stratf^gy I: Don'( rush in(o full scale implenienta(i(rti effoits un(il we have 
had time to regroupi (o correv( our earlier concep(ual errors nuide in (he begin- 
ning days of career educa(ion, and (p prescn( a modern up-to -da(e concep( (ha( 
pictures career education as a (otal community eflV)i1 aimed at preparing per- 
sons for work in ways (ha( extend beyond providing (hem with specific enti7 
level job skills. VVe nuis(. if we are (o implement career educ;i(ion, begin wi(h a 
clear unders(anding of wha( i( is and how we propose (o implement it. 

Strategy 2: Make sure that there cxi^its an internal readiness a^d exper(isc 
within professional cduca(ors lor implementing career education before seek- 
ing broader connniniity involvement on an in(cnsivc basis. An accoui\tability 
and rewards systeoi mus( be buiU into this internal readiness phase. 

Strategy 3: In seeking involvement of the broader community.' use exist- 
ing connnunity gi'oups as a bajiis rather than a *\sho( g\m'' approach (o the en- 
tire community. In doing so» plan strategics in such a way that each community 
group ^s a beneficiai*y^us well as a contribut,or to career education. This is essen- 
tial (o a sus(aining connnuni(y efTor(. * ^ ' 



Strategy 4: (^oopnatioii piTt cilrs c ollabonuioii VVc cannot hope to enter 
nui) a collaboiative rlTort until wr air fiisx Miu crjjsiiil in rstablijihinj} cfTet tive 
nH)pnativr working rrlutionslups with thr conuiuinity 

Strategy 5: As wr inovr towiiird collaborHlion, wr niujit do so by sharing 
owiicishi|) of rarrrr (chuation with the broader conununily. Ihix mci^u 
irtiiiniiig to thr ^enrral coiiununity soinr of thr irsponsibihtirji which, in 
rarhrr years, had tuinecJ over to thr education syMem to do alone. 

Strategy 6: Devote irlatively greater ertoitji to making sure career educa- 
tion works where it is inipleincnted than in making beginning implementation 
rnoi ts m ev( ly school district If wr follow this stratrgy, wr will he building op- 
portunities for othrr school districts to iiiiiiate career education efforts later 
using funds other than those available under this ac( 

Thrsr SIX general stiatrgies, along with the j^everal smaller sub-strategies 
presented in this paper, air onrs that, in my opinion, will help us deliver the 
nu)st effective career education effort while following the congressioiml man> 
date for only a five-year period in^which to make this next big breakthrough in 
the career education "ciu^ide ' Caijer education started with a rush in 1971 
and has continued to appeal to the^general public ever since. After a very rapid 
+>rginning— iiu luding the making of many conceptual and operational er- 
rors It Uas, in the last three years, been operating on a plateau where interest 
m career education has exceeded, by^Tvciy wide margin, opportunities for its 
implementation In enacting the C^aiecr Etiucation Incentive Act, the Congiess 
has provided us with a nuich needed and timely opportunity to m<ike another 
big surge foi^vaid. It is an opportunity that must not be mi.ssed. 

I here are many, I'm sure, who believe career education has run its course 
and IS now on the waya)ut as just "another passing fad." In my opinion, we are, 
with the help of this legislation, really hist beginning. With the Federal assis- 
tance provided mider this act coupled\ith the caithusiasm and expertise of 
those many career education advocates who', through all of our difficulties and 
disappohumrnts, havr refused to give up, I cH)nt'end that we are now about to 
really make career education a reality in America. It is time we do so'. 



